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ABSTRACT 

An examination o.f 25 art programs funded at ^east 
pa- tly by the Department cf Health, Education, and Welfare funds 
throughout the United States is presented. Programs were nominated by 
professional organizations and 25 sites were selected and visited by 
project members. The document is presented in fcur chapters. Chapter 
I discusses some major issues in arts education raised by site visit 
reports. Chapter II, the major portion of the document, presents 
descriptions of the 25 prcgrais, Ihe first three reports concern 
IMPACT <Interdisciplin'ary Model Programs in the Aits fcr Children and 
leacbers) sites in Columbns, Ohio-; Glendale, California,; and ^.ugene, 
Oregon. Other projects discussed are the Children's Art Museum in 
De-ver; Fine Arts Career Education (FACE), Columbus, Georgia; Project 
A•r^s, Bethesda; Project Zero, which conducts basic research in art 
education at Harvard University: arts for the aging ir St. Paul; the 
aesthetic education program of the Central Midwestern Regional 
Educational Library (CEMREL) in St, Louis; Theatre Besoarces for 
Youth (TRY) in Durham, New Hairpshire: art?; and reading development 
and Museums Collaborative, Inc., in New York City; the Windmill 
Street School in Providence, Rhode Island: and the hork Activity 
Center for Handicapped Adults in Salt Lake City. Brief uescriptions 
of projects not visited comprise Chapter I"'"I. Chapter IV ccntains a 
listing of all sites initially nominated as well as names and 
addresses of contact persons fcr all projects menticned in the 
report. (KC) 
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foreword 



The arts can (and in some cases do) 
contribute much to achieve various HEW 
urogram objectives. But how? And where 
in the scores of programs are opportuni- 
;ies for the arts to contribute to the 
Department's broad and diverse goals? 
With the exception of two Office of 
Education programs (the joint OE- 
Kennedy Center Arts Education Program 
and the Special Arts Projects of the Divi- 
eion of Equal Education Opportunity, 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education) and the Institute of Museum 
Services, the arts are not singled out for 
HEW funding. But neither are they 
specifically excluded in the multitude of 
governing laws and regulations. As this 
report demonstrates, music, dance, dra- 
ma, and the visual arts serve as vehicles, 
as motivational or learning tools, to 
achieve objectives in various **nonart** 
programs under the HEW triad— Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The Arts and Humanities Staff con- 
tracted with the Musu: Educators Na- 
tional Conference (MENC) in 1976 to 



prepare a publication on the "Arts and 
HEW" which would describe some exam- 
ples of HEW supported arts projects. 
MENC, in cooperation with three other 
national professional arts education 
associations (the National Dance Associ- 
ation, the National Art Education Asso- 
ciation, and the /American Theatre Asso- 
ciation), identified projects, primarily 
supported hy the education programs of 
the Department, and engaged several top 
arts-education writers to observe and 
highlight them. 

Twenty-five "case studies" of HEW- 
supported arts projects make up the bulk 
of this report, and the six contributors' 
individual styles Enhance its readability. 
All are well-known observers and pro- 
fessionals in the arts and education. 
Junius Eddy and Harlan Hoffa were arts 
specialists in HEW in the 1960s— Eddy is 
presently consultant to a number of 
foundations and agencies, and advisor in 
education, the arts, and community de- 
velopment; Hoffa is head of the division 
of art and music education at Pennsylva- 



nia State University. Charles Fowler is a 
journalist and consultant in the arts; 
Sarah Chapman is assistant professor of 
dance at Temple University. 

Araminta Little (professor of dance, 
California ^State University at Fullerton) 
and Charles Gary contributed one c^se 
study each, and Dr. Gary served as proj- 
ect coordinator and author of the intro* 
ductory section of the report. 

The report will certainly provide 
insight for all readers on how the arts fit 
in HEW programs. It may also provide 
impetus for the Department's* programs 
to explore further ways in which they 
advance and complement HEW priori- 
ties. 



HAROLD ARBERG 

Director 

Arts and Humanities Staff 
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'reface 



The arts are giving a "new face** to a 
number of schools across the country. In 
many instances, this has resulted from an 
infusion of Federal money which permit- 
ted local systemr to experiment with new 
approaches to learning. This project, 
carried on by the same arts education ^ 
associations^ that designed the HEW- 
sponsored projects IMPACT (Interdisci- 
plinary Model Programs in The Arte for 
Children and Teachers) in 1970 and Arts 
Education Advocacy in 1975. examined' 
some arts projects which were supported 
at least partly with HEW funds. 

As have other cooperative efforts, the 
project made use of the farflung national 
networks provided by the professional 
associations. National and State leaders 
of all four associations were asked to 
nominate noteworthy arts education 
programs that had at some time received 
HEW monies. State directors of title 
programs under the Elementary and 

^ National Dancn Assciciialion. National Art 
Education Assof;ialion. Music Kducatcirs National 
Conference. Amerii;an Theatre Association. 



Secondary Education Act were also 
contacted for suggestions. Those sys- 
tems that were nominated were asked to 
submit project descriptions. Then the 
Steering Committee (made up of the four 
association directors, the project direc- 
tor, and Harold W. Arberg for the Office 
of Education), with the assistance of the 
reporting team selected to observe and 
describe projects, determined 25 sites to 
be visited. The reporters observed 
schools in the Bethesda, Maryland proj- 
ect as a team and then, in the interest of 
incorporating as many programs in the 
report as the travel budget would allow, 
each visited five or six more sites indi- 
vidually. 

Funding for the projects in this report 
came from a variety of HEW agencies— 
the Administiation on Aging, Fund for 
the Improvement of Postsecondary Edu- 
cation, National Institute of Education, 
National Institute of Mental Health, 
Office of Child Development, and Office 
of Education. Projects were supported 
with funds from the Social Security Act 
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(title XX), the several titles of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, the Emergency School Aid Act (title 
VII), the HealthEducation Act,(Sec417). 
the Special Projects Act' (Sec. 409), the 
Education Professions Development Act, 
the Career Education Act (title IV), the 
Older Americans Act, apd the Education 
for the Handicapped Act. 

The report begins with some major 
issues in arts education raised by site- 
visit reports and by examination of other 
materials submitted. These issues could 
provide direction to both the Office of 
Education and the arts education com- 
munity as they plan ways to advance the 
educational and artistic opportunities 
available to Americans. 

Chapter II uf the report opens with a 
statement prepared by the visiting team. 
It deals wtth some of the concerns they 
felt about the process of observation. The 
reports of the visitations (and anaccount 
of CEMREL) follow. These are not or- 
ganized alphabetically by State as are the 
references in Chapters III and IV. To do 
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so would h^ve made certain comparisons 
more difficult. It is hoped that the order 
of presentation used has something to 
recafhmend it other than variety in style, 
Jthough an occasional change of pace may 
also be appreciated* 

The initial reports presented are of 
three IMPACT sites, followed by some 
relate 1 to IMPACT by design or empha- 
sis. Discussion of tlv^ push for "basics" in 
suburban Lakewooo, Colorado provides 
a transition to those projects with similar 
concerns located in large cities. The 
^reports on projects for the culturally 
isadvantaged are followed by those 



dealing with different groups of handi- 
capped individuals. ^Career education 
projects lead to th^se with strong Artist- 
in- the-Schools elements, A description of 
CEMREL's Aesthetic Education program 
precedes the final report on Harvard's 
Project Zero. 

Brief descriptions of other interesting 
projects that could not be visited make up 
Chapter IIL Chapter IV is a listing of all ^ 
the sites that were identified in the initial 
process of nomination as well as names 
and addresses of contact persons for all 
projects mentioned in the report. 
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CHAPTER 1. Issues in Arts 
'Education 



The accounts of school visitations 
reported jn Chapter II of this book 
indicate a willingness, nay eagerness, on 
the part of some institutions to "Try a 
New Face/' Some schools, having been 
enabled bj government assistance to 
experimejit with new approaches to 
learning, are demonstrating that the arts 
indeed make a difference. One of the 
encouraging; aspects of this study has 
been the extent to which this movement 
has spread throughout the country and 
continued after Federal support was 
i^ithdrawn. 

While It may not be surprising to find 
art-centered learning in affluent Jeffer- 
son County, Colo,, or Bethesda, Md., 
encountering names such as Goldfield or 
Sparks, Nev., Newton, Miss., and Ver- 
gennes, Vt., puts a slightly different cast 
on the phenomenon. /Krts educators (or 
possibly curriculum directors) have 
shown considerable ingenuity in plan- 
ning projects that made their schools 
eligible for the comparatively small 
amounts of money available through 
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Federal programs, or a pitifully small 
number of private sources, the JDR 3rd 
Fund chief among them. 

Discouragement can come easily to 
individual arXr^ educatprs, workiflg in 
relative isolation and hampered, it 
seems, at every turn by taxpayers' 
alliances and misguided laymen calling 
for a return to the McGuffey Reader and 
Webster's Blue Back Speller. As one art 
educator was heaid to observe, "I know 
I'm right but I feel as if I'm banging my 
head against a stone wall." Possibly, just 
possibly, tha walls are beginning to 
crumble. At least, the Arts and HEW 
project has provided enough of a glimpse 
of the big picture to suggest encourage- 
ment. Not that there are not problems. 
Another of the functions of tliisendeavor 
has been to bring in focus some of the 
issues that have developed or are surfac- 
ing in what some hope is education's 
wave of the future. 

It has been the custom for studies in 
educational fields to make recommenda- 
tions. A recent example in the field of arts 
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education is the Rockefeller Panel report, 
Coming to Our Senses, which concludes 
with 96 such statements under 15 ma)or 
headings. The Steering Co.T^mittee of this 
project agreed that no recommendations 
should be made; no conclusions drav/n. 
The evidence is spotty and possibly even, 
at times, contradictory. Yet a careful 
reading of the reports of the visiting 
team, bulwarked in many cases by the 
synopses in Chapter II, does offer encour- 
agement and provide insights. 

One of the most striking facts about the 
projects reported in this study is the 
extreme unevenness in the matter of 
evaluation. This will not come as a 
surprise to either arts oduc^^ors or 
educational measurement i^^ialists/ 
Yet it appears to be highly siabificant. 

Measurement obviously was 'iliot up- 
permost in the minds of thosejiwho 
planned the majority of the projects 
reported here. One suspects that some of 
the planners were not even sufficiently 
aware of the importance of it being in the 
structure. A lack of pre-planning, the 

1 



lack of involvement of an evaluation 
expert at the beginning shows up in ihe 
way evaluation is treated in most of the 
projects. There is a strong reliance on 
behavioral data. Possibly, this is the best 
type in many ol ihese situations. The 
earliest results to come in from the 
IMPACT projects dealt with the remark- 
able improvement in school attendance 
of both pupils and teachers. Many of us 
felt this to be highly significant. The 
same type of information is used to 
buttress positive feelings about many of 
the projects reported here. Hoffa com- 
meats in his report on Arts and the Aging 
to the effect thtit there are no truant 
officers forcing the elderly to attend the 
sessions. **Si;hool aifendance is up 10 
percent any day the art people are here," 
says James Scully, principal of Hennes- 
sey School in Lawrence. Mass. Parents 
\n Eugene, Oreg., report they have 
difficulty keeping sick children at home 
since they enrolled in the Magnet Arts 
School. 

Is such information as valuable as data 
from a structured test? How can arts 
educators be made to concern themselves 
with evaluation in their enthusiasm to 
try a new way of^Murning kids on?** What 
is the [)r()per relationship between stu- 
dent improvements in cognitive fields 
and increases in ability to think creative- 
ly? A strong' aura of insecurity character- 
izes this report whenever it deals with 



evaluation. Except, of course, for 
Gardner and Perkins at Project Zero 
whom Hoffa characterizes as a new 
breed. May their tribe increase. 

If insecurity is the word for the 
evaluative aspect of ihis study, enthusi- 
asm is certainly the appropriate one for 
the people engaged in carrying out the 
projects. One gets the idea that children 
could learn almost anything by almost 
any method from teachers who v/ere as 
alive as those encountered in most of the 
reports. This is, of course, a factor con- 
tributing to the difficulty in determining 
the validity of comparative studies. The 
Hawthorne «^ffect operating through 
these excited teachers makes accurate 
measurement extremely difficult ^et us 
not 'squelch the enthusiasm in any way. 
however. It is too scarce a quantity in 
most public schools today. 

One is tempted to push the argument 
that it is the arts that keep these teachers 
alive. It may be so. though we can all 
think ol exceptions— music and art 
educators who ar- simply going through 
the moti(ms; speech teachers who would 
rather leave school at 3:30 than fan the 
flarne of interest in creative dramatics or. 
conversely, a math teacher filled with 
imiigination and love for his subject. Are 
teachers in the arts, by and large, more 
creative, more enthusiastic, more inter- 
esting to students? Another unanswer- 
able measurement questii)n at this mo- 



ment, at least. 

But, the doubts stemming from evalua* 
(ion inadequacies can't dampen the 
incredibly positive feeling that pervades 
these reports; positive even in the face of 
reductions in arts staff or eliminated 
programs in many parts of the country. In 
abaost every report t'lere is some men- 
tion of the joy that couies from beautified 
environments (in old buildings and new), 
of the fun of creative activity, of the 
confidence built through self discovery* 
In all but a few instances the satisfaction 
felt by the teachers comes Irom the 
sharing of a process that can open up 
doors to lifelong satisfactions rather than 
from basking in the reflected glory of a 
discovered talent who is headed for 
stardom. This arts movement is a demo- 
cratic one filled with love and sharing. 
Why else Arts for the Aging or a Dane • 
Piogram for the Handicapped? 

Defense of arts programs by what it 
does for improving learning of the ba^ic 
subjects is probably to be expected in 
today's educational climate, but one does 
not get the feeling that these arts educa- 
tors have sold out to the Philistines. They 
are willing for their arts to be handmaid- 
ens in the educational process, confident 
in the knowledge? that the creative proc- 
ess they teach ir the really important 
thing. As Alfred D. Kohler points out in 
writing about his project MOPPET, "the 
child must exercise his/her creative 
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abilities in order to receive ... the kind 
of personal benefit that leads to creative 
growth." This is the unique contribution 
of the arts. The fact that Mesa's Creative 
Art-s piogram has flourished simultane- 
ously with a doubling ol the reading 
scores in the system should help lay to 
rest the argument tluil we can't have the 
arts because we must be teaching more 
reading. But the important thing is that 
with a coordinated arts program, Mesa 
now has a curriculum with a balance. 
Only balanced programs with a major 
fole for the a^ts can be expected to devel- 
op personalities that are fully human. 

The integration of learning as an 
objective of many of the programs is 
interesting in a sp(M:ial way to anyone old 
enough to have lived through several 
turnings of the wheel of educational 
fadism. Ten years ago 1 edited a book on 
"the conceptual approach to music." Ten 
years before that in another elerrent'^ry 
music publicati in I ghosted a line to the 
effect that subject matter is correlated in 
order that learning may l)e integrated. 
There are new current catch words 
popular in (ilenientary music circles 
today, but the integration of hjarning 
possibilities provided by the arts, and 
even the use of concepts in at least two of 
the projects (Lawrence? and Kugene). is 
evident in many of the "learning by 
doing" activities described. It is the basis 
of the C^KMRKL piackages. Information 



about patterning, dramatizing, the early 
development of symbol systems, etc., 
which are subjects of basic research at 
Project Zero will have importance to the 
future art experiences to be offered in the 
schools. Once again the reports suggest 
that, at last, inaybe the schools are ready 
to receive the arts as the fuir*dues paying 
members" of the educational team that 
they can be. Orif ihey are not quite yet, at 
least someone besides the arts educator 
is asking if they should not be. 

A characteristic of many of the suc- 
cessful programs from the time of the 
original IMPACT projects to t^e present 
has been the planning of the curriculum, 
whatever its objectives, by both class- 
room teachers and art education special- 
ists. The Keene project speaks to this as 
does the unusual situation in Eugene 
where the classroom teachers and the 
arts specialists are the same people. 

A few of the projects (Lawrence. 
Eugene) provide experience with learn- 
ing activities with groups of children that 
are not stratified by age levels. Some 
questions immediately come lo mind. Is 
learning in the arts different in that 
resp(M;t from other moie cognitive types 
of learning? Or. do art experiences 
provide a meians of bridging ga{)s in age 
that otherwise might present problems in 
(UM'tain subjects? 

Interaction with their communities 
and utilization ot th(^ resourc(Js of the 



community have been important parts of 
many of the programs described* herein. 
It is the basis of Terry Baker's Open City 
Project in New York City, of the Cultural 
Voucher system there, and of the Min- 
neapolis Urban Arts project. Communi- 
ty involvement is shown to be of impor- 
tance also in Providence, in Glendale, in 
Mesa, and in many other sites. The 
responsibility of the arts educators, not 
only for utilizing the arts resources of the 
community but also for communicating 
with the general populace, becomes most 
evident. It is essential that proponents of 
arts education in the schools establish a 
base of persons in the community who 
kiiow what the schools are doing and 
why. It seems an obvious point— one that^ 
instrumental music teachers have under- 
stood for years. It cannot be forgotten, it 
would appear, by any who would in- 
crease the place for arts education in the 
school. 

A number of projects utilized the serv- 
ices of professional artist through 
the National Endowment's Artist-in- 
Schools program. Though these profes- 
sionals seem to have been utilized 
effectively in most of the cases de- 
scribed here, it becomes quickly evident 
to the careful reader that all is* not 
sweetness and light. Harry Mamlin in 
Indianapolis in commenting on the need 
for setting up his artist-intern program 
observes, "artists receive training to per- 



form, but tlo not have the opportunKty to 
gain the administrative (expertise neces- 
sary to work in a school system/ It is not 
a new phcMionienon. MKNC's Ford Foun- 
dation funded Composer in Resid'.»nc(^ 
program of the 1960's was plagued by 
some of the same difficulties. A very 
careful sehjction proc(^ss in choosing 
artists for assignment to schools is 
necessary* Some artists just don't really 
like chiliiren. Others can't be bothered 
with the restrictions of school schtulultjs 
and regulations* They don't understand 
that this is something childnm need to 
experience and learn to liv;» with. 

The ideal situation, of course, is repre- 
senttjci by Lynda Mclntyn? at Ketme. a 
profe.ssional who took the time to study 
aesthetic (jciucation and prepared herself 
for being a director of such a project as 
AFCAT. Critics of arts education in the 
schools frtKjutMitly complain of the levtjl 
of artistry of tht; ttiachers. Certainly, this 
should hv. as high as possible, and teacher 
preparation institutions should con- 
stantly S(?ek to raise it without, however, 
abdicating their res[)onsil)ility for pre- 
paring teachers. Possibly, funding agen- 
cies such as ih(» Nalional Kndowment for 
the Arts should be concerned more with 
inspiring the artist that exists in teachers 
than in |)aying artists to try to be teachers 
unless, or courstN like l.ynda Mclntyre, 
they really want to be both. 

Some! ol th(! Federal money came Irtun 



the Office of Education's Career Educa- 
tion program, and this is therefore a part> 
if not the major thrust, of several oI the 
projects. By and large the emphasis is on 
understanding what's out there rather 
than preparing for a specific job. There 
hav)^ been a number of pre-professional 
prep schools for artists in existence for 
tnany years; e.g., New York City's High 
School of the Performing Arts. North 
Carolina School ^of the Arts. Montdair 
High in New jersey, the Inlerlochen Arts 
Academy in Michigan. The career mes- 
sage in the reports seems to be that this 
kind of vocational training is not the role 
of the public school except in unusual 
circumstances. A stjcond message is that 
all schools should have a career educa- 
tion component in the ails education 
programs. 

A comment on the ttjrminology being 
used seems appro[)riate. Many different 
similar-sounding phrast^s are encoun- 
tered in the reports, but the writers* 
intentions are often not entirely obvious. 
For exam[)le, docJs'Mhe arts in education" 
mean the same as "arts education?" What 
about ''education in th(?arts"? Is aesth(!tic 
education somejthing el.st?? Is th(?r(! a 
connotation that "arts in \\\v. schools" is 
[)rof(jssional and "school arts" a IrillV 
What grou{)S have vested int(»r(!Sts in nnv. 
[v.nu or anotluu'? Does the National Art 
Kducation Association have an advan- 
tage over the National \)iuu:v. Association 



simply because the word art is in its 
name? How long can the movtmsnt 
afford to go on without coming to some 
agreement in these matters? 

The efforts to which the creators of the 
projects have gone to get a meaningful 
acronym an^ amu'iing, if not always 
terribly productive when measured on a 
scale of germaneness. Individuals cap? 
ble of such feats of verbal creativity are 
also undoubtedly up to developing a 
lexicon that all can accept. 

Finally, what does the Arts and HEW 
project have to say, if anything, about the 
question "Is an arts-for-everyone ap 
proach a viable proposition?" Because 
the arts education associations havelong 
ago answered this in the affirmative 
(MEINC adopted "Music for Every Child 
Every Child for Music" slogan in 1923) 
and because many of the project directors 
are members of one of the four profv^s* 
sional arts (education associations, it is 
not surprising that the impact of the 
reports is to support the proposition. 
Choosinp, to consider the arts the result of 
dislin(:tiv(»ly human characteristics that 
all share in sonu? d(jgree rath(!r than the 
product of only the especially talented, 
arts educators are fn^quently impatient 
with a government dedicated to equality 
that adopts a patronizing approach to 
artistic endeavor. Convinced that if there 
is to be Federal support lor the arts it 
should build the base for a truly Ameri- 
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can culture rather than prop up imported 
institutions of otlier lands and other 
times, they voice strong expressions of 
frustration, if not outright dissatisfac- 
tion. They see millions of dollars for 
resource personnel (professional artists) 
but tiny grants to develop plans so that 
they may be used effectively. They see 
the unique American experiment in 
building a democratic culture frustrated*^ 
by bureaucracy and by congressional 
committees or national panels that have 
no expertise in the field. The conclusion 
of Harlan Hoffa's report on *'Artists and 
the Aging" should not be overlooked. His 
comments on the subversion of the 
artists-in-the-schools idea f»*om educa- 
tioiial goals to support for artists are 
tellin);. There are two camps with respect 
to arts education. One is devoted to a 
"trickle down" theory that serves profes- 
sionals who have already arrived. It is 
concerned with art for art's sake. The 
other view sees the schools As the proper 
Institution with which to build a demo- 
cratic culture. It believes that art for 
people's sake will result in great art in an 
abundance unknown in any previous 
civilization. It sees the schools as the 
me.jor institution for brinj^ing this about 
in a democratic society. Given the fact 
♦hat the supporters of the second view 
have seen the lion's portion of Federal 
suppott in terms of both finances and 
social philosophy going to the o^her 



camp, the frustration is hardly surpris- 
ing. 

The projects described in this report, 
even though hot adequately validated in 
many instances, are the kind of thing 
from which optimism is born, even in the 
face of severe frustration. Possibly our 
cities are not doomed. Maybe the visual 
and acoustical, as well as the physical, 
environments can yet be saved. Perhaps 
a new social institution to replace the 
schools of this democracy is not needed. 
Maybe a new face is all that is required. 
Americal About, face.— Charles L. Gary 
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Introduction 

As members of the Reporting Team for 
the "Arts and HEW Project/' we would 
like to comment on procedures we 
followed in developing our reports, and 
'make a few general observations about 
the projects. 

The scope of the projects was such that 
our site visits to each project were 
generally limited to about a day's time. In 
all but one instance, these Were individu- 
al leather than team visits. Under these 
circumstances we were not in a position 
to conduct objective evaluations of the 
projects, nor indeed was that iour mis- 
sion. Rather, we simply served as infor- 
mal observers on these visits, gathering 
and storing away as much information as 
we could about project activities. 

For the most part, our visits were 
coordinated by the on-site project direc- 
tors, who arranged forus to sei? whatever 
events or activities happened to be taking 
place and to talk with those involved. 
Wherever appropriate, we observed arts 



activities in classrooms, saw exhibitions 
of student art work or attended student 
performances. At some projects, we 
watched and occasionally took part in 
workshops for teaphers or students. At 
others, we were able to attend perform- 
ances orlecture-demonstrations by visit- 
ing artists. In and arouitd all this, there 
were always opportunities to meet and 
talk with the people involved— members 
of the project staffs, teachers, adminis- 
trators, students, parents, community 
people, and, when the project included 
them, professional artists. Usually, sev- 
eral project locations (schools, centers, 
community agencies, etc.) were visited at 
each site. 

The reports found in the pages which 
follow represent, then, a distillationof all 
these impressions into a general de- 
scriptive summary of the projects each 
reporter visited. We have written them in 
our respective individual styles, culling 
the data and information from a variety 



of sources: our on-site notes, interviews 
and observations, published articles, and 
any descriptive or evaluative materials 
which the project staffs had developed 
for other purposes. ' 

We found, in discussing our collective 
experiences after our visits had been 
largely completed, that * many of the 
school-based projects had several char- 
acteristics in common. We*d like to 
mention the.m briefly here. 

First, in those projects where things 
seemed to be running smoothly— and 
they were in the majority— there had 
been a major effort to inform and enlist 
the support and understanding of the 
comrnunity-at-large. Parents, interested 
colleagues, and other citizens were 
welcome in the schools and other project 
locations. They were encouraged to 
attend all kinds of special project 
activities — open houses, lecture- 
demonstrations, workshops perform- 
ances. Communications about the proj- 
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ect had obviously been extended to a far 
larger constituency than those involved 
directly with the endeavor. 

Sscond, these school-based projects 
had also placed a high priority on 
involving and working closely with the 
existing staff of arts specialists. In fact, 
the most effective projects had been 
planned and developed in this manner 
from the beginning and depended heavily 
on the continuing contributions of the 
regular non-project specialists and arts 
resource people available to them. In only 
a few instances did we sense the underly- 
ing tensions that sometimes arise when 
spe'cialists and (even classroom 
teachers) feel threatened because their 
professional skills have not been made an 
integral part of the project's planning and 
implementation. 

Third, a comment concerning evalua- 
tion. The projects were, of course, in 
various stages of development . Some had 
been in operation for several years and 
others for only half a year at best. The 
evaluation procedures and documenta- 
tion, therefore, ranged from non-existent 
to incomplete to highly sophisticated. 

To be sure, projects and programs in 
the arts, because they frequently involve 
the affective elements of human devel- 
opment, are among the most difficult for 
schools to evaluate with any degree of 
precision or objectivity. The state of the 
"art" in this field is itself far less 
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advanced than in other, more cognitive, 
realms of education. "Hardi data*' is 
difficult to come by. Apparent progress, 
growth, or change may be the result of 
something unrelated to the project. 
Control groups are costly to utilize, 
difficult to administer, and susceptible to 
all kinds of "contamination." Thus, to 
determine whether the project isactually 
doing what it set out to do, and/or how 
well it is doing it, most arts projects 
depend on cognitively oriented pre- and 
post-tests, on questionnaires which may 
lack considerable sophistication in their 
construction, and on various kinds of 
attitudinal or opinion surveys. 

In most instances, the projects we 
visited seemed to be incorporating one or 
more such evaluative instruments as 
this. But many were floundering a bit. 
They were doing the best they could to 
obtain qualitative measurements of some 
kind, but often were not able to provide 
much more than a surface validation of 
what they were doing. 

Though it*s no news to anyone in the 
arts education field, we simply have to 
say again that educational programs and 
projects in the arts need badly to have 
more attention paid to their unique 
requirements in the area of evaluation. 
Those instruments that do exist, those 
that do provide some kinds of measure- 
ment of effective change vv progress, 
must be made more widely known and 
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more accessible to project staff people. 
Social scientists must begin to undertake 
the basic research tasks that could lead to 
better and more meaningful measures of 
progress or development in these affec- 
tive realms of education. 

Meanwhile, we're quite wiUing to 
accept such informal judgment^ as the 
fact *hat many of the projects on which 
we are reporting are being extended 
locally, or adapted by others for U3e 
elsewhere. Ultimately,^ their being 
funded or retained as a line-item commit- 
ment in district school budgets is certain- 
ly one measure of their value and a not 
insignificant one at that. 

Finally, we'd all like to acknowledge 
the cooperation, enthusiasm, and friend 
lirtess accorded us by the project direc 
tors, and the others we met during the 
course of our visits. Without exception 
we found our hosts to be open, articulate 
and highly professional representatives 
of their respective programs. 



Sara A. Chapman 
Junius Eddy 
Charles B. Fowler 
Charles L. Gary 
Harlaii Hoffa 
Araminta Little 



IMPACT Expanded^ 

COLUMBUS. OHIO 

*\ .\ it has at least made the oris a normal 
part of the educational scene." 

To all outward appearances the Cole- 
rain School on the northside of Columbus 
is a typical elementary school— except 
for its stripes* The allernating bands of 
brown and tan brick which run from 
groundline to roof line on the outside of 
the building jar the sensibilities, but not 
nearly so much as what meets the eye on 
the inside* Colerain is a school for 
physically handicapped children and in 
some ways it resembles a hospital (or 
perhaps a convalescent center) as much 
as a schooL Behind every door there is 
special equipment— grab rails on the 
walls, sinks and drinking fountains set 
low enough to be usable from wheel chair 
height, an abundance of typewriters, 
furniture arranged around the walls of 
classrooms in order to keep the centers 
open for traffic, a health suite many times 
larger (and much more elaborately 
equipped) than is usuaK floors that are 
flat and perfectly smooth, and double 
width doorways ^11 around. The twice- 
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daily loading and unloading of school 
buses is a riiajor logistical feat, and even 
the task of bringing everyone together for 
a special program is arduous. On a recent 
spring morning the multipurpose room at 
Colerain looked like a parking lot for 
wheelchairs. The air was alive with the 
metallic click of leg braces. Thickets of 
crutches sprouted against the walls. On 
this morning a dance demonstration had 
been scheduled in this school, and as four 
young dancers from the Columbus Thea- 
tre Ballet Association pranced into the 
room their lithe movements contrasted 
all to strongly with those of the au- 
dience, If anyone feared that such an ex- 
perience would be traumatic for these 
students, however, they soon discovered 
otherwise. Some were intensely interest- 
ed and some were bored to distraction 
but none seemed shattered by the expe- 
rience. The question-answer session 
which followed the performance was 
much the same as it woula have been in 
any other school; some questions were 
silly, and some were sublime. 

Q. Does it hurt to stand on your toes? 

A. Yes. but dancers have to get used to 
it if they want to dance badly enough. 

Q. Why do you tie your hair up on top 
of your head? 

A. Because it is traditional— and be- 
cause it stays out of our eyes that way. 

Q. Is a dance supposed to tell a story? 



A. Sometimes it does, but not always. 
Sometimes it is just supposed to show 
how a dancer feels. 

Q* Why do you wear eye make-up? 

There was no answer; just giggles all 
around. And so it went until the audience 
had exhausted both their curiosity and 
the performers and they went their sepa- 
rate ways— in dancing slippers or on 
wheels, each according to what suited 
him best. This casual acceptance of 
individual difference was typical of 
students all over Columbus who had, for 
up to 7 years, been regularly exposed to 
artists and art activities through an 
ongoing project known as IMPACT. It 
had not always been that way, however, 
and if the 7-year history of IMPACT had. 
no other effect, it has at least made the 
arts a normal part of the educational 
scene, even in a school like Colerain 
where little else is normal. 

Columbus was one of five sites which 
were selected in the Spring of 1970 as 
participants in a landmark project that 
came to be known as IMPACT (Interdis- 
ciplinary Model Programs in the Arts for 
Children and Teachers). This project, 
supported by funds from the Teacher 
Retraining Authorization of the Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act, ex- 
tended from July 1970 through December 
1972 and was intended, in the words of 
Harold Arberg, to demonstrate that 
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''education is made more effective for 
^oth teacher and learner when the arts 
are present in their many forms." Within 
this overall objective five somewhat 
more specific components were identi- 
fied as criteria for judging the project's 
success. They were: first, **to achieve 
parity between the arts and other in- 
structional areas"; second, to "develop 
educational programs of high artistic 
quality in each art area"; . third, to 
"conduct in-service programs for the 
training of teachers, administrators and 
other school personnel in programs 
exemplifying high aesthetic and artistic 
quality"; fourth, to ''infuse the arts into 
all aspects of the school curriculum and 
fifth, to 'utilize outstanding artists, per- 
formers, and educators from outside of 
the school systems." Toward this end, $1 
million of Education Professions Devel- 
opment Act funds were allocated to the 
arts ov(^r a 2-year period for the specific 
purpose of showing that the arts have an 
integral roleto play in the education of all 
children— not just the talented o" the 

special hw. 

IMPACT was a complex project which 
involved 2 years of close cooperation 
betweenfive school systems, four profes- 
sional associations, one private founda- 
tion, one university, one Federal agency, 
and the neighboring colleges which 
cooperated with each uf the school 
districts. The final report of IMPAC T, 
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which outweighs a Manhattan phone- 
book contains extensive historical and 
evaluative data in support of the pro)- 
ects goals, while a summary report 
provides a briefer and more useful 
overview for the average reader. Though 
both are entitled Art.^ Impact: Curricu- 
lum for Change, they are easily distin- 
guishable by their subtitles as well as 
by their bulk. In addition, each of the 
five sites (in Glendale, Calif.; Troy, Ala.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Eugene. Oreg., as well 
as Columbus) has maintained its own 
files on the project which, in combina- 
tion, must make IMPACT one of the most 
extensively reported projects on record. 
In any event, sparse documentation was 
not a problem with IMPACT in the first 
2V2 years of its existence. 

The IMPACT record becomes more 
complex after December 1972, however, 
because this project, unlike so many 
others, did not fade away when "the 
Federal bucks" ran out. At that point it 
became not one project, but five— one at 
each site— plus a couple of others that 
were spawned elsewhere. Even though 
the U.S. Office of Education ceased to 
monitor the project after December 1972, 
and even though the four professional 
associations in dance, art, music, and 
theatre ediu^ation which had functioned 
as an advisory group withdrew, and even 
though the coordinating functions of the 
lUR 3rd Fund and the evaluative tasks of 



The Pennsylvania State University we?e 
completed, thq impact of IMPACT con 
tinued. It continued principally in th 
five school districts— both individually 
and through a consortium which they 
formed— because it was the teachers and 
the students in these schools who were 
most affected by the project. It also bade 
continuing effect upon the four profes 
sional associations as well as upon the 
JDR 3rd Fund. 

Prior to their involvement with the 
IMPACT project, the four professional 
associations in arts education, the Na 
tional Dance Association (formerly the 
Dance Division of AAHPER), the Na 
tional Art Education Association, the 
Music Educators Nati :nal Conference 
and the American Theatre Association, 
had maintained a discrete distance from 
each other on most occasions—as they 
continue to do in some matters. Each^ for 
example, maintains its own national 
headquarters, each issues its own publi- 
cations, each has its own governing 
structure, and each follows its own 
pattern of professional activities and 
annual conferences. The shotgun mar- 
riage which IMPACT imposed upon 
these associations (no cooperation, no 
project) has, however, prevailed since 
that time— through a loose confederation 
of association executives and officers 
known as Ihe DAMT (Dance-Arts- 
Music-Thealer) group and more recently 
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through the Alliance for Arts Education 
at Washington's Kennedy Center. The 
four groups helped plan the Alliance 
following an invitation from then Com- 
missioner of Education Sidney Marland. 

Likewisei the Arts in General Educa- 
tion Program of the JDR 3rd Fund gained 
impetus, valuable experience, and entree 
into policy making circles through IM- 
PACT which it could not otherwise have 
enjoyed. No one would claim (and many 
would deny) that these alliances were 
solely due to IMPACT. No one cap deny, 
however, that this project came along at 
just the right time to permit— and even 
to provoke— closer cooperation between 
the several, previously separate entities 
which comprise arts education. 

Within the school systems themselves, 
each has gone its own wa> since early in 
1973 in spite of the consortium which 
was formed at thfit time. Some have fared 
far better than others, some having 
invested more heavily in the program's 
continuance than others and some having 
been more fortunate in retaining key 
personnel who had been involved in the 
project from the outset. Of these. Colum- 
bus and Glendale were clearly the frcnt 
runners, and it may be worth noting, 
parenthetically, that these were the only 
systems where experienced arts admin- 
istrators had been app/ointed as local 
IMPACT coordinators. In any event, the 
IMPA(] r program was notably eflectiv(^ 



in Columbus from the outset. It was. in 
fact, so effective that a "horizontal 
expansion" plan was initiated a full ye 
before the federally supported phase > 
the project was complete. This was ac- 
complished through a system of paired 
schools— one experienced in the project 
and one new to its programs— which was 
eventually to include 12 elementary 
schools in the Columbus system, serving 
more than 4,000 students (by 1974 the 
Columbus Public Schools were investing 
about $325,000 a year in the program.) 

The 1970-71 evaluation of IMPACT, 
based upon the first two Columbus 
schools in the program, showed dramatic 
results: vocabulary scores at onn school 
rose from 14 percent to 79 percent above 
grade level, computation from 14 percent 
to 70 percent above grade level, and 
reading comprehension from 17 percent 
to 58 lercent above grade level. More 
recent evaluations conducted by the 
Department of Evaluation. Research and 
Planning of the Columbus Public Schools 
indicate that such improvements did not 
hold up at all 12 schools and . in fact, they 
indicated that a decline had taken place 
in some schools during the first 2 years of 
the program: this decline, howevei*. 
'*l)ottome(l out" in the third year. The 
evaluation also noted that marked differ- 
ences existed between schools in admin- 
istrative fle?xil)ility and support, in 
school climate, in Itualities. and in 



teacher pre-cooceptions about the arts, 
and the evaluation report placed more 
credence on these factors than it did on 
any flaw in the IMPACT program itself. 
This evaluation also reported the results 
of a test (the Children*s Embedded Figure 
Test) that was used to evaluate effective 
behavior such as motivation, problem 
solving, and creativity. It indicated (and 
teacher questionnaires confirmed) that 
attendance, pupil attitude toward school, 
and discipline were markedly improved 
after the IMPACT program was institut- 
ed. The 1974 evaluation report, prepared 
by Robert Rado^ky, noted "problems cre- 
ated by . . . expansion." The 1975 re- 
port, written by Martin Russell, also 
refers to difficulties in maintaining ade- 
quate levels of staff development with 
the greater number of people now'in- 
volved" which required "continuous, 
perhaps omni-present leadership." He 
concluded, however, by reaffirming his 
"faith in IMPACT as "a proven way to ac- 
complish the task so essential in the 
schools of this complex, fragmented, im- 
personal world we live in— that of getting 
it all together." 

In 197B-77 the Columbus Public 
Schools undertook a "vertical expansion" 
of IMPACr in a new junior high school; it 
is located on the far eastern fringes of the 
city and seems, in its way. to offer the 
same mix of prolilems and promise which 
the progr.im faced at the elementary 
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level. The school, which was chosen for 
the vertical expansion of IMPACT, was 
not without problems of its own, howev- 
er, and the prognosis for future success 
remains uncertain. The Independence 
Junior-Senior High School is a dramatic 
structure which was specifically de- 
signed to accommodate team teachinj?; 
adjacent classrooms open onto each 
other, open spaces abound, and the 
physical facilities are excellent. At the 
same time, the teachers seem uneasy 
about the lack of doors on their class- 
rooms, the principal is harried by the 
general looseness which the open archi- 
tectural plan imposes, the building is 
overcrowded in its first year and, clearly, 
some of the architectural decisions are 
marginally effective in a school building, 
regardless of their sculptural qualities. 
The arts 9taff are bright and energetic, 
however, and it waits to be seen whether 
they can make the same kind of break- 
throughs in this larger and more complex 
setting that their colleagues have in some 
of the city's elementary schools. 

Martin Russell, the IMPACT cci^rdina- 
tor and Supervisor oi Finn Arts in 
Columbus, is not given to bursts of 
optimism and» as the end ul the 1970-77 
school year approached, he was down- 
right gloomy about IMPACT'S future. 
The fuel shortage of the preceding 
winter hat! knocked the Columbus school 
calendar into a cocked hat. and the 
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economy of the region was sluggish 
(which added to the grimness about the 
school budget for the forthcoming year); 
because the school system wanted to 
avoid an oversupply of teachers in thfe 
futuie, it was hiring new teachers on 1- 
year appointments only— regardless of 
their talents or their potential. For these 
reasons "Hank" Russell's melancholia 
about the future of IMPACT may have 
been justified. 

In another sense, however, IMPACT 
has been an unqualified success in 
Columbus on several counts. In the first 
place, it has not only i:urvived» but it has 
flourished for 7 years— two-thirds of that 
time without significant outside funding. 
In the second place, if the purpose of 
EPDA was essentially to train education- 
al personnel, the program could be 
counted a success even if it were to come 
unglued before the next school year 
began. It has trained a teaching staff of 
both specialists and generalists, it has 
influenced school administrators, par- 
ents, and educational policymakers, 
Cllearly thi^se gains do not evaporate 
overnight, whether the program con- 
tinues to exist or not. liy such standards. 
IMPACT in (lolumbus seems c(M"tain to 
pr(!vail lor many years to come.— 

lldvUu] floffu 
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IMPACT Compounded^ 

GLENDALE, CALIF. 

'7t changed teacher attitudes/' 

Several years after the end of a major, 
2-year federally funded project in the 
arts, what is the educational residue? Are 
vestiges of it still ongoing? Did the com 
munity and the school board adopt the 
program or, at the least, a modification of 
it? What kind of results did the project 
have, and can they still be felt? 

These are some of the questions that 
came to mind in a visit to Glendale 
Unified School District in Glendale, 
Calif., one of the five sites of the IMPACT 
Project of the early seventies. The intent 
oi the project was to place the arts in a 
more central position in the curriculum. 
Using a team of arts specialists repre- 
senting dance and theatre as well as 
visual arts and music, classroom 
teachers were taught how to incorporate 
the arts into all their subject matter. 
Literally, the curriculum was to revolve 
around the r.its. 

In the beginning there were six pilot 
schools in the (Mendale IMPACT pro- 
gram. Kach of ihese had satellite schools. 
Patricia Pinkston. consultant in xmxsic 
for the original project and now Coordi- 
nator of Music. K- 1 2 in Glendale, said the 
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impact of IMPACT was substantial. "It 
changed teacher attitudes not only about 
this arts, but in their ways of teaching/ 
They learned new teaching strategies, 
more creative approaches, and generally 
opened upnew avenues. It got them out of 
the textbook methodologies/ 

During- IMPACT a core of teacher- 
leaders acquired expertise inthe arts and 
functioned as demonstrators and as 
model arts teachers in their schools. Each 
elementary school had a resource teacher 
selected and assigned to each of the arts 
areas— art, music, dance, drama, film- 
making, and multi-arts. These people 
served as a communications link, learn- 
irtgnew arts curriculums and presenting 
these in workshops in their schools. Th^y 
functioned as mini-specialists. They 
Were released to attend conferences and 
ihservice experiences. 

All - ..s still remains. In essence, 
IMr/:'" . .:)rovided a structure that is still 
basic t() the Glendale system. This 
structure serves as a main cdnduit 
delivering the arts program to classroom 
teachers throughout the schools. 

Dr. (Charles Duncan, who was an 
elementary i)rincipal in ont; of the pilot 
schools during lMPA(Vr and who is now 
Assistant to the Superintendent oi 
Schools, still speaks favorably about the 
project: *'We got the nieiging of the arts, 
particularly drama aiul nioveinent. The 
arts suddnr.lv became more than just art 



and music, and thai has lasted. The idea 
of arts resource teachers in all the areas 
has also lasted. The release-time concept, 
which came in with IMPACT, has now 
filtered out to all other subjects. The 
exposure to the arts and the help the 
teachers received changed attitudes, and 
' there has been carry over. The confidence 
of teachers in the arts has improved.*^ 

Duncan gave credit to IMPACT^ for 
bein^j the impetus that^ created the 
Regional Arts Council in the area, an or- 
ganization that has been a force jfor 
showing the need for more arts in the 
schools. He also admitted that jt had 
changed his own attitudes and those of 
many other principals to lavor the arts. 
In his thinking the arts deserve a "bigger 
place" in the curriculum. Commenting on 
the common practice of permitting par-^ 
ticipation in performing groups only if a 
child's grades are up, he suid. /*If we 
rewarded children with reading^stead 
of the arts, there might be a big difference 
in education/' 

The Superintendent of Schools in 
(^.lendale. Dr. Burtis E. Taylor, mentioned 
other positive and compounding effects 
of the proje( i . "Before IMPACT^ we had a 
specialized, compartmentalized arts pro- 
gram with self-interest groups that were 
somewhat competitive. IMPACT taught 
us to view the arts as one curriculum." I le 
spoke of how important the filmmaking 
component of the pro*^ram.has become. 



particularly in southern California 
where the industry centers. Filmmaking 
is now operating with the help of a young 
filmmaker who is there under the auspi 
ces of the Endowment's Artist-inr 
Schools Program. It has achieved nation- 
al recognition through the CINE Awards, 
won the past two years by student films 
made in Glendale. The filmmaking com- 
ponent. Dr. Taylor said, "is really career 
education. It may take 15 to 20 years 
before its worth can be measured.'' 

Dr. Taylor abo noted that "IMPACT 
brought community arts groups into the 
schdols. We are getting a lot more out of 
the same amount of funds by using 
ccntract, part-time, community-based 
programs. There is no way we could 
afford all the services we get." It appears 
that, if IMPACT got the community 
involved, parent support has kept it 
going. Among the community groups 
now assisting the arts program are the 
American^ Association of University 
Women who provide lectures on the 
visual. arts as part of an arts heritage 
project, the Glendale Arts Forum which 
holds after-school art workshops, the 
Brand Litirary Associates who encourage 
field tripJ; to their music and art library 
guided by volunteers, the Women's 
Committee of the Glendale Symphony 
v/ho arrange conceits by members of the 
orchestra in the schools, the Performing 
Tree organization which provides a com- 
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inunity arts education program, Kiwanis 
Club'which has an arts center— the list 
goes on and on. There is a Mini-Course 
Program run ,by volunteers who are 
professional artists. It offers courses in 
all the arts to fifth and sixth graders after 
schioL There are six Music Mobiles 
which go to every schoolyard during the 
yea^ and present live concerts. The local 
Community Orchestra gives programs in 
the junior high schools. The fact that 
there are few,specialists in the arts in the 
Glehdale system especially at the ele- 
mentary level is offset, a1 least in part, by 
the enormous influx of arts by communi- 
ty groups. 

The success of the community aspects 
and their enthusiastic support is due in 
no small way to the efforts of Audrey 
Welch, Coordinator of Arts for the 
Glehdale Schools. "We donM have a 
, model program in the sense of specialists 
' in the arts," she admits. Her resourceful- 
ness in enlisting the aid of local groups 
and in leaning on' federally funded 
programs is responsible for the su' cess 
of the program. 

In 1977-78 the focus is upon>Multi- 
Arts Resource and Training Services and 
the development of a center in support of 
Comprehensive Arts Education, K-IZ. 
**Our arts program is constantly chang- 
ing according to the resources availabb?, 
but we are firmly headed in the direction 
of comprehensive arts education. 



through a multi-arts approach that 
recognizes the integrity of each of the arts 
and the importance of the arts collective- 
ly," Welch says. But she acknowledges 
the great needs that are yet unfulfilled: 
"We must have the same kind of underly- 
ing categorical aid for arts educaiion 
nationwide as we have through the title 
programs that support basic subjects like 
reading." 

The need for additional aid is also 
voiced by Greg Bowman, principal of the 
Low-ell and Fremont Elementary Schools. 
He says, "The fact that $85 to $100 
million was spent on the Superbowl 
game is a stark commentary on the 
excesses of American society. Excess is a 
misplaced set of values. If we can 
encourage people to give money in 
support of the arts at the grass roots 
level, this may change. We cannot afford 
another generation of culturally unaware 
persons." 

Because of IMPACT, the arts are 
entering the mainstre^im of everyday life 
in Clendale. Teachers are now *l)eing 
consulted on the colors used in painting 
the sch(?()ls. The aesthetic environment is 
being dressed up by encouraging stu- 
dents to paint murals on the walls inside 
and outside the schools, something that 
was forbidden prior to IMPACT. Asphalt 
is being removed to make room forgrassy 
areas and places for flowers. 

At any onn time a third of the elemen- 



tary teachers in Glendale are in some 
kind of arts workshop. Principals are 
now hiring classroom teachers who have 
strength in the arts. A "Traveling Trunk" 
program provides arts materials and 
resources for classroom teachers that 
relate directly to basic subject-matter 
studies. Lee Hanson, a fifth and sixth 
grade classroom teacher, who is one of 
the teacher-leadfJs in the arts, says, 
"There are a great many students who. In 
my opinion, would have tlropped out of 
school, if it hadn't been for the arts. Not 
all children are verbally oriented. Some 
are more physical, some more visual, 
some more musical. The arts offer an 
alternative. I use art for book reports, or 
ve do creative dramatics from characters 
1 book, or mobiles out of elements in a 
story. This motivates children to write, 
to read, :ind to communicate verbally. If 
all we ask them to do is read, when they 
have' difficulty with it, they get the idea 
they^ are a failure." 

No school system is perfect, nor is any 
arts program. What is uniMuo about 
Glendale is the way they hcwe used every 
possible resource to orgf-ni/e the best 
possible arts program limited funds can 
buy. IMPACT showed th..»m the way.--- 

Chfjrlc's B. Foivl(jr 
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IMPACT Transformed^ 

EUGENE. ORE. 

'Tm not sure why, but they can read/' 

Condon School in Eugene, Oreg.. has 
been, in reality, two schools forthe past 3 
yedrs. Half the building operates as a 
traditional neighborhood school The 
other half is a Magnet Arts alterna- 
tive school Both ha) ves are presided over 
by the same principal and share other 
personnel and services such as librarian, 
counselor, custodian, and cooks. The 
principal, Herman Schwart^rock, served 
in that capacity at Edgewood School for 
part of the time it was one of the five 
schools in the country in the IMPACT 
project. He brought with him to Condon 
Ihe arts-team concept and some of the 
original team members. The Mafjnet 
Arts school profij^by^the IMPACT ex- 
perience cn the pdrl^of the administra- 
tion and teacheLBr-'H did not benefit by 
being able to brih^ ajiy of the IMPACT 
equipment, and it gf^fs no Federal support 
now. There is no money to* release 
teachers to write up the curriculum. 

To the strong arts emphasis of IM- 
PACT. Magnet Arts adds an open 
education structure which Schwart/rock 
observes ''makes i\\e original IMPACT 
curriculum seehi oUtmoded.'* All the 
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teachers hold certificates as elementary 
classroom teachers and use their art 
specialties as a means of reaching the 
goals set in Wednesday afternoon staff 
meetings.* The visitation began on 
Thursday afternoon, unfortunately, and 
did not permit attendance at one of these 
sessions to observe the establishment of 
concepts to be developed, ways of using 
the arts to illuminate ideas, skills that 
need attention, or a list of students 
currently needing special attention or 
care. 

The differences between the schools at 
the two ends of the Condon building are 
readily apparent. Everyone in Magnet 
Aris -"is on ^ ^first name basis. The 
teichers are Ivtike, Kathy, arid jim to all 
the students. Each teacherknows every 
one of the 150 students. The children are 
miich more in evidence; fhere is a great 
deal more movement in the halls and in 
the classrooms. 

The music teacher (who has a home 
room in order to reduce the pupil teacher 
ratio), atlired in her sweat suit, takes an 
intei^est group jogging. Ahother interest 
group is being timed on an obstacle 
course in the gym. It involves a number of 

"MaxiK^t Arls school tlay n\nb 10 minutes hm^vr 
on Mori'lnv, TiM'Siiiiy. 't'hnrsilay and Friday to xivt^ 
\hv \*\i\vMvvy. an ailditicmal 40 tninutrs for this 
itiiM'linx thronxh oarly disnussal on V/rdrn^sday. 
Yhv principal r(«port;i that \hv ii\vi\ has picked 
up hy s<»nu» -raditional schools in the systiMO. 



different tasks including guiding a skate 
board between a m&ze of traffic cones. 
One suspects the course is student 
designed. On Friday this group is run- 
ning a course outside trying to better 
their times over the jungle gyms, through 
the cement pipes and across the dock to 
which is moored (in the sand) the S.S. 
Schwartzrock. A student waits his 
second turn by climbinp the schoolyard 
fence. No one panics. The joggers are out 
again. Inside, anoth:?r interest group is 
sketching— "not drawing'! one boy made 
clear to the visitor. 

"Classes" are made up of students with 
a 3-year span in ages— grades 1-3 togeth- 
er and 4-6 together. "This presents no 
problem,'* say the teachers in a way that 
recalls the benefits of the one-room 
school. An upper-age dance class was 
observed as it went through a limbering 
warm-up routine while rock music 
played. Then they concentrated on keep- 
ing an eye focus as they "used the space" 
in coming across the floor. "Dancers! 
Focus, don't you dare look at the floor.** 
The second time across they were to 
"extend your movements" and "focus." 
When that exercise was completed and 
she lifted the needfe from the phono- 
graph, the teacher was heard to comment 
"Love that musU:" and a boy said do 
ton." Next came a soft shoe routine with 
specific movements requiring teamwork 
(step-2-3 kick, repeat, step-kick, step- 
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kick, turn, turn) to Gene Kelly's version 
of I Guess 171 Have To Change My Plans, 
Then the dancers broke up in groups to 
work on floor stunts for the second 
chorus. These were the group's own 
creations and especially good ones were 
applauded. The teacher then announced 
the Eagle Dance, and excitement filled 
the room. "You are trying to get across to 
people your power— strength that ena- 
bles you to soar. You are silently set to 
swoop down. Think all this before you 
begin. Be that eagle." There were a 
number of eagles that Swooped to the 
music of the Indian dance. This was a 
class conducted by a classroom teacher 
with a difference— she was also a dance 
specialist. 

In the music lab a **skill group" warmed 
up with a couple of songs including a 
two-part number— melody and counter- 
melody. The class then split into small 
groups to solve a problem. The concept 
for the v/€ek was growth in music, and 
each group was to create a sound piece 
demonstrating growth in dynamics usin^» 
words appropriate to the day— April 1. 
Either the nature of the words chosen or a 
visitors presence distractrnl many 
groups, but there were appropriate 
soiutions; these became even better 
demonstrations of the concept when tape 
recorded and played back at a diff(M*ent 
speed. The teacher afterward forthright- 
ly confessed that she did not attempt to 



teach music reading but concentrated on 
sensitizing the children to the art. There 
were instruments (Orff and others) in the 
lab that indicated opportunities for a 
broad variety of experience with making 
music. There would appear to be no 
reason why music reading should be 
excluded from the skills acquired at 
Magnet Acts. 

Much of the learning seemed to be 
carried on by the completion of tasks. 
Thtse involved language ("their" vs. 
"there" usage), math (puzzles and prob- 
lem sheets) or art (geom;*tric patterns 
from which designs could be created by 
color choice). Pencil sketches on the wall 
of another classroom ga\'e evidence of the 
study of the meaning of the word 
opposition, A tennis game was pictured. 
A rocket illustrated gravity as a force in 
opposition to travel in space. Boxers 
squared off in one drawing and in 
another children struggled to pull a tire 
swing (identifiable as a Magnet Arts 
playground creation) in two directions. 
My favorite was a cartoon showing a 
horse who found himself the object of a 
struggle between two men with strong 
inclinations to go in different directions. 
*(]iddap," said one's balloon "Whoa" 
said the other. "Oh brother!'' said the 
horse. An illustration of the meaning of 
the word silence was divided into four 
parts. The top quarter was blank, the 
second pictured sleep. The third was a 



drawing of pn open book and had a 
caption, "Are you there, God?" The 
bottom quarter pictured flowers. 

Both teachers and students are anxious 
to talk about the school, and in every 
instance the reactions were positive. 
Grades are not given, and the students 
are much relieved by this. Three fifth- 
grade girls expressed confidence in their 
ability to hold their own in a structured 
classroom such as those at the other end 
of the hall. A teacher who had had a child 
of her own in the school was pleased with 
her progress in junior high school where 
written evaluation was also used. Her 
concern was over high school where her 
child will once again encounter a strictly 
structured atmosphere and grades. 

Discipline in the traditional sense does 
not characterize Magnet - Arts. Tiie 
school, in a sense, is a laboratory in 
building self-discipline. It became e 
problem only in the large classes— dance 
and music. "I can't believe the talking," 
said one teacher while trying to give 
directions. In other classes the instruc- 
tion was individualized and pupils 
worked alone or "goofed off" if they 
chose. Three fights required teacher 
intervention, but all t ne staff agreed that 
this was most unusual. On the whob th« 
children seemed to have a reai interest 
and (;oiicern for each other. Some were a 
little too anxious to be helpful as in any 
ele.nentary schoolroom. 
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The counselor says the reading of the 
intermediate grade students is impres- 
sive. "I tested a fourth-grader today who 
read at the eighth-grade level and could 
have read at ninth. Vm not sure why, but 
they can read/' 

Mr. Schwartzrock is not sure why 
either in the sense of having hard data to 
back up his positive feelings. says the 
student body now falls iniu a normal 
curveMhough it is a select group in one 
sense. Magnet Arts differs from 
IMPACT in that it is not arts for 
everyone. It is a self-selected (parent- 
selected) group The parents Sny, provid- 
ing their own transportation is a '*pnin in 
the neck * but worth it. 

**We are quick to tell parents if their 
child doesn't seem to be able to operate in 
ihio unstructured atmosphere," says 
Schwart/.rock. Approximately 40 stu- 
dents have had to drop out in the 3 years 
MAGNET ARTS has been in operation. 
One hundred and fifty children seem to 
'be functioning well m the atmosphere 
and loving it. 

Schwart/rock is taking leave to write 
his dissertation and plans to use datr. 
collected in IMPACT and Magnet Arts. 
He feels he can be objective, because hv. 
and the staff are genuinely anxious to 
know if the program is as (illcM.iive as 
they ^i\v^ i! is. He hopes In have (lie dala 
pro(:e?ss(?(l by ibe end ol the suininef of 
1977. 
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Lacking hard data, what can be said 
about the importance of Magnet Arts? A 
parent inquired of the observer's impres- 
sion of "our school." The standard non- 
reply *'l have had a very interesting day" 
irritated her and prompted, "Well, the 
kids are happy and they're learning. 
That*s the important thing. And, they 
love school.**— C/iarle« L. Gary 

A Creative Approach to Learning^ 

ISELIN, N.|. 

"The creative teacher is the agent 

who structures situations through which 

the child may exercise creativity/' 

The original proposal for the Media- 
Oriented Program to Promote Explora- 
tion in Teaching (MOPPET) was written 
in 1970 and was based on the recognition 
of the need to train teachers to integrate 
the humanities into the curriculum in a 
creative, educationally stimulating way. 
A second part of the proposal was to de- 
velop accompanying manuals for 
teachers, envisioning a wide distribu- 
tion. The focus at the kindergarten level 
was to be ?)n music, art, literature, and 
dance. As the child progressed through 
the grade levels, other areas of the 
curricuUiin were to be included in the 
program. It was apparent in the early 
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proposal that the sigriificant emphasis, 
would be toward the development of q 
methodology which would utilize the 
arts to humanize the general curriculum. 
The development of the MOPPET pro- 
gram within the Woodbridge school sys- 
tem was by an independent staff, com- 
posed primarily of teachers of the arts. 
Lessons were developed in each of the 
four arts areas mentioned above, and 
after undergoing a process of teaching 
and revision, were made available to the 
classroom teachers. 

One of the greatest problems encoun- 
tered was the diverse understanding of 
the classroom teacher in terms of a 
creative approach to learning through the 
arts. The need for teacher* training expe- 
riences stressing the aspects ot creativity 
was obvious, and new approaches were 
developed to meet this need. As the 
MOPPET program was adopted into the 
regular curriculum in the eleme,ntary 
schools of Woodbridge Township, the 
program was validated by the standards 
and guidelines of the U.S. Office of 
Education as b(;ing ^'innovative.'* suc- 
cessful, cost-effective, and exportable." 
From 1973 to 197H MOPPE T served as a 
dissemination site under title 111, Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Edu(.ation Act. 
The MOPPb'/r K-Ji Tc»(ich(,>rs Monuals. 
MOPPET; lluw To Do /(, and MOPPET 
Thiiory and PrurAwii form a comprehen- 
sive basis for teachtjr training in the 
MOPPKT Pn)c:(!ss. 
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The scope of the MOPPET program has 
been felt extensively during the past 6 
years through manual distribution, 
teacher training, student involvement, 
and increased community awareness by 
including MOPPET in an ever increasing 
number of schools. 

Process is the vital component of the 
MOPPET program. In The?ory and Prac- 
tice Alfred Kohler writes, "The idea of 
promoting creative behavior is the key 
concept for teachers because creative ex- 
perience on the part of the teacher can- 
not be made to substitute for creative ex- 
perience on the part of the child— the 
child must exercise his/her own creative 
abilities in ordtir to receive the kind of 
personal benefit that leads to creative 
growth . . . the creative teacher is the 
agent who structures situations throu^^.h 
which the child may exercise creativity.*' 
The concept underlying the training 
manuals is that the teacher devtilop 
ways of structuring lessons which will 
promote student creativity. 

The MOPPET process is explainiMl 
through a group of three impact (jxperi- 
enees. The first of these hivels is con- 
cerned with exposing educators to an 
ov(rview of MOPPET. Presentations, 
visitaticms to sites, and free materials 
compose the impact at this introductory 
stage. Level II focuses on teacher train- 
ing experiences which movii toward a 
nucleus of interested classroom 



teachers, art teachers, adm'inistrators, 
and support personnel. Teams of visit- 
ing educators experience a variety of 
creative experiences in the arts. The 
theory behind the program is thoroughly 
explained; it is intended that an appreci- 
ation of the creative process be the out- 
come. The experience is a balance among 
creative drama, .art, music, poetry, 
movement, and filmmaking. There is an 
emphasis toward an awareness of the 
integration of the various art forms, as 
well as the relation of these art forms to 
other subject areas, including language 
arts, science, mathematics, and social 
studies'. Intern workshops are sched- 
uled weekly, and the teams from various 
schools maintain a constant representa- 
tion. When a team makes the decision to 
include MOPPET in its educational sys- 
tem and has experienctid Levels 1 and 11, it 
begins to engagt? in Level 111 activities. 
The workshops at this level include 
(i(Miionstrations, consultations, instruc- 
tions in h^sson kits, and assi^ssnumt of 
ftMidhack. The crucial elenuint at this 
lev(?l is that ot lesson devfjlopiniMil. 

A MOPPET room is a vital aspect of 
the entire program. The distinguishing 
traits of such a room are a curved pro- 
jection screen, rugs, dimmer liglits, and a 
variety of slide and film projectors, 
overhead projectors, cassette tape re- 
cordfM's, and record players. Although 
th()se cire the most appropriate and com- 



plete materials, any room with open 
space and a good projection surface will 
prove adequate. One of the advantages 
of the MOPPET room is that it can bede- 
veloped within a single classroom or can 
become a generalized resource area for 
an entire school. The implementation 
cost of such a space is minimal and can 
be arranged within the dynamics of any 
school wishing to develop the program. 

Dr. Alfred Kohler, Project Director, 
has been the moving force behind the 
creation, implemmitation, and continua- 
tion of the MOPPET program. He has 
surrounded himself with valuable arts 
resource personnel and has helped to 
produce the written materials included 
in MOPPET. He recognized the diffi- 
culty of justifying the arts and humani- 
ties programs without supportive data 
to define the worth and merit of these 
.educational experiences. Due to the 
dearth of standard measuring instru- 
ments, an adequate testing program was 
developed by Dr. Kohler. 

The testing program is based on the 
ideas that creativity can be developed 
and preserved if children are allowed to 
demonstrate th(Mr creativity and that 
heighttmed positive attitudes will be 
reflected in increased academic per- 
formance. In the elementary program the 
Torranco 'VostH of Crvutivv. '/'/linking and 
\hi) Honluu 7es( of Basic CJoncepfs are 
us(ui, as well as a variety of project 
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measures. The*results have established 
that MOPPET does promote creativity 
in children. The results of an attitude 
questionnaire coincide with the observa- 
tions of the arts specialists, the cjass- 
robm teachers, and the parertts that the 
program encourages a more positive at- 
titude toward the school experience. 

The junior high school program was 
measured by three tests: Demos D (Drop- 
out] Scale. School Interest Inventory, 
and the Adolvsaml Alioncition Index. 
The results of these tests indicated that 
self-image and attitude of bottom-track 
students can be significantly improved 
and stabilized at a higher level. 

The impact of the MOPPET program 
should not be minimized in any frame- 
work. The development of the teaching 
materials, the stimulation of the audio- 
visual equipment used within the educa- 
tional context, the integration with the 
classroom experiences, and the creative 
energy and leadership of Dr. Kohler and 
his staff have promoted an environment 
of exploration and individual expres- 
sion. The student's learning experience 
is a highly developed one, which takes 
into account his individual identity, his 
readiness to grasp and integrate, and the 
dynamics o. the student/teacher rela- 
tionship. 

Several hundred students in over 2r) 
school systems in New jersey have been 
involved in MOPPET programs. There 
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are a variety of degrees of implementa- 
tion, some schools having fully assim- 
ilated the program, while others having 
found opportunities within more specif- 
ic experience's. That is one of* the 
strengths of MOPPET; it provides 
avenues for creative use of a creative 
concept. Dr. Fred G. Burke, State Com- 
missioner of Education, wrote in Theory 
and Practice, "On behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Education, State of New Jersey, I 
wish to bring the Project MOPPET to the 
attention of educators and parents. 
Through the humanities, the program 
has helped children develop their abili- 
ties to think and express themselves and 
thus improve *heir attitudes toward 
school." 

There is an excitement, a purpose, and 
a vision wi thin MOPPKT. reflected 
through the leiulership of Dr. Kohler. the 
sensitive guidance of arts specialists 
such as Rosemarie Maz/cu). Gloria Ali- 
hani. Anne Battle, and Bette Distler. and 
the commitment of the children to the 
learninjj process whenever they enter 
the MOPPK'l' room. Dr. Fredric Huono- 
core, Superintendent of Schools, reiter- 
ated the significance uf MOPPKT; "In the 
MOPPMT program more of the inner 
world of the individual child is drawn 
.')Ut. and more of the world outside is 
brought in. The result is a richer, more 
exciting, interesting, and humant! learn- 
ing experi(Mice for childreMi." 

•a 



The expansion of the MOPPET pro- 
gram throughout the State, the interest 
of other State school systems, and the 
positive results in evaluation give cre- 
dence to its value within the child's 
world.— Sarah A. Chapman 

Exploring New Territories in 
Creative Education' 

CHATHAM COUNTY, N.C. 

'Tve been in school for 10 years 
and this is the best thing 
that has happened to me/' 

'Tve been in school for 10 years, and 
this is the best thing that has happened to 
me." This statement was made by a high 
school junior in North Carolina, reflect- 
ing the excitement and interest of a great 
many students in Chatham County. A 
rural area located near the Raleigh- 
Durham-Creensoro triangle, Chatham 
County comprises small towns and 
rolling farmlands. Project ENTICE flour- 
ishes within three county high schools, 
each of which has developed its program 
in unique ways for its population, but all 
of which shar(j the vision of the director, 
Linda R. Campbell. 

Ms. Campbell was an English teacher 
at Northwood High School when the 
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Idea of ENTICE began to crystallize. The 
[combination of her knowledge of the 
school system, a strong interest in arts 
education, and tireless creative energy 
made her an excellent choice for Project 
Coordinator, a full-time position. The 
proposal for the project described the 
critical educational need for ENTICE: **It 
has become evident to the administra- 
tion, faculty, and students of Chatham 
County that the existing traditional ap- 
proach to the curriculum of the second- 
ary school has perpetuated an envi- 
ronment of passivity and negativity. 
Current teaching methods have not ac- 
tively involved the student in his own 
learning process and have not stimulat- 
ed total growth — cognitive, emotional, 
..social, cultural, and imaginative— it is 
proposed that a new and creative ap- 
proach to the curriculum will counter 
this passivity and negativity, and will 
begin to meet the total needs of these 
students in the secondary schools.'' 

ENTICE began September 1975 at 
Northwood High School, focusing on 
creative dance and creative dramatics. 
Strong music and visual arts programs 
already existed within the school, and 
there has been cooperation among all 
four arts areas during the duration of 
ENTICE. A completely designed dance 
studio was created from classroom 
space, as was a room for the drama 
program. In both cases these studio 



spaces are used exclusively for the arts 
programs, establishing a sense of care 
and value for the experiencing and 
learning which occur there. ENTICE 
completed its second year at Northwood 
during 1976-77, and its impact on the 
creative arts experiences has been felt 
by the administration, faculty, and stu- 
dents. Student performances in dance 
and drama have increased the aware- 
ness of those not actively participating 
in the program and have provided a 
sense of completion and fulfillment for 
those whp have. Participation is by stu- 
dent selection of one or both programs as 
electives within the curricular offerings, 
and the students attend their elected 
course every school day. The male popu- 
lation in both df nee and drama is stable, 
and the classes have full enrollment. 

One tenth-grade student stated that 
she had spent most of her school days 
being disciplined for misbehavior— until 
1976 when she elected the arts program. 
During her involvement she has discov- 
ered ways of self-expression which had 
been unknown to her previously, as well 
as perceiving herself as a worthy human 
being within the school setting. The 
principal later mentioned the same girl, 
among several others, who had evi- 
denced extreme behavior changes as a 
result of involvement in the ENTICE 
project. 

Barbara O'Brien and Kevin McKee are 



the full-time dance and drama spMial- 
ists, respectively, at Northwood. Both 
Ms. O'Brien and Mr. McKee have had 
professional performing arts experi* 
ences, and both are committed to tht 
potential of the arts within Northwood 
High School. They offer a unique blend of 
artist/educator, and the students have 
high respect for their energy, creativity, 
and dynamic interaction. The North- 
wood Dance Company, under Ms. 
O'Brien's direction, visits area elementa- 
ry schools, working in the classrooms of 
primary school children and performing 
dances which they have choreographed. 
The Dance Company also performs at 
their own school for the studertt body and 
for the community. The choreographic 
process occurs within the dance classes 
and emphasizes the creative process of 
exploration, selectivity, and forming. Mr. 
McKee directs ^the Northwood Players, 
who perform for the community, within 
the school assemblies, and for English 
classes. 

During its pilot year. 1975-76. ENTICE 
gained the recognition, approval, and 
support of the rural community, the 
academic community, and the student 
population— over 2.000 students. Mr. 
Perry Harrison, Superintendent of the 
Chatham County Schools, places much 
value in the work of Ms. Campbell, 
stating that she has provided the vision, 
insight, and guidance needed for the 
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success of such a program. 

In June 1976, a final evaluation report 
of the ENTICE project at North wood was 
prepared by the Southeastern Education- 
al Research and Development Corpora- 
tion. Chapel Hiil. The evaluation proce- 
*dures were designed to correspond with 
each objective outlined in the project 
proposal. Interviews were held with the 
project director, arts specialists, and 
classroom teachers to evaluate their 
cooperative involvement in identifying 
creative approaches to teaching basic 
skills. The Piejrs-Horris Self Concept 
Scale was completed by 73 students 
enrolled in four drama classes and 60 
matched drama control group students. 
Sixty-three students enrolled in four 
dance classes and 55 matched dapce 
control group students also completed 
the scale. The Piers-Harris scale was 
scored for six evaluations: behavior, 
school involvement, physical appear- 
ance, anxiety, popularity, and happiness. 
It was given in September 1975 and again 
in May 1976. The same design for the 
same students was used to collect data 
for evaluating gains in students* percep- 
tions of their locus of control (whethfir 
persons believe they are the major cause 
of things that happen to them). The 
dependent variable was the Bradley 
Locus of Control Scale, conslructed as 
part of a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
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Hill, and was designed to measure locus 
of control among junior and senior high 
school students. The Bradley scale meas- 
ures academic, social, and physical 
attitudes. Additionally, data were col- 
lected for student responses to four 
sociometric interactions, and data were 
collected by a rating scale for evaluation 
in terms of gains in communication 
skills. The Cooporsmith Classroom B(?- 
havior Ratinj^. Scale was used to obtain 
ratings of classroom attitude. Ratings 
were obtained in October 1975 and again 
in May 1976. Inability ^o construct a 
satisfactory rating scale for measuring 
gains in imaginative development pre- 
vented that evaluation. 

The director was interviewed regard- 
ing the satisfactory cbordin ition of at 
least two productions within the cultural 
arts departments. A second interview 
with the director evaluated the efforts of 
the cultural arts department to coordi- 
nate with various other departments in at 
least two other productions. A third 
interview with the director was used to 
evaluate the exposure of thL> student 
body to amateur and professional dance 
and drama companies in at least three 
concerts. Records of publicity materials 
regarding cultural arts events were 
observed concerning the awareness ot 
the total student body of the cultural arts 
events in the "Research Triangle Area.** 
The positive results of the evaluation 



were summarized by the evaluating! 
team: "A significant beginning wasmadel 
in introducing new methods and equip-l 
ment to teachers in other subject matter^ 
areas for the purpose of improving their 
instruction. The project director dis- 
played wise and insightful leadership in 
leading teachers 'to these procedures 
rather than pushing teachers into these 
methods and procedures." Changes in 
self-concept of students were most 
significant in the drama projgram as 
measured by the Piers-Hcrrik Self-Con- 
cept Sca/fi. Sociometric data indicated a 
significant increase in the comradeship 
ol students in l)olh the dance and drama 
groups. 13anc(! student's scores were 
siHoiticanlly higher than those of the 
student controls in ratings by English 
teachers on communication skills. Eng- 
lish teachers rated dance students as 
becoming more independent in their 
school work, while their respective 
control group were rated as becoming 
more dependent. A substantial number of 
productions by students and outside 
groups were sponsored by the project 
during the school year; participation by 
project students and non-participating 
students, faculty, and community was 
considered to be substantial and evaluat- 
ed as successful. 

Recommendations were based on the 
data analyzed: continued exchange be- 
tween the classroom teachers and cul- 
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tural arts specialists was encouraged; 
measurement techniques used to assess 
feelings of self-worth need to be reevalu- 
Gtted in terms of specific objectives 
within dance and drama classes. 

The respected leadership of Ms. Camp- 
)ell, the encouragement by Superintend- 
ent Harrison, the support of Principal 
3urker the capable teaching of the arts 
specialists* and the foresight of the need 
or evaluative procedures made the pilot 
year, 1975-76, a most rewarding one. The 
project at Northwood continued in the 
academic year 1976-77 with increased 
interest and momentum, again under 
ESEA title IV funding. There is hope that 
the project will be accepted within the 
county budget in the future. ENTICE 
continues to be a significant component 
of the educational envinmment at North- 
wood; it inspired the start of two other 
programs in 1976, one at Jordan- 
Mattnews High School and the other at 
Chatham Central High School. 

The dance/drama program at Jordan- 
Matthews is taught on the stage of a 
beautifully appointed auditorium and 
capably guided by Ms. Ann Garraghty. 
The drama program at Chatham Central 
is din;cted by Ms. Sue Metzand is located 
in a classroom converted info studio 
space. The feelings of Ms. Garraghty and 
Ms. Metz, as well as those expressed by 
the students, is that the first year of these 
programs has indeed been m^^aningful. 



Evaluations of a similardesign to those 
originally done at North wood were 
conducted at all three project schools in 
the spring of 1977 and will be made avail- 
able for reading. Mr. Murray Andrew, 
Principal of Jordan-Matthews, and Mr. 
Wayne Phillips. Principal of Chatham 
Central, are supportive of the efforts of 
the initial year and encourage their 
continuation. 

ENTICE is enticing— to students, fac- 
ulty, administrators, and the communi- 
ty It represents a crj^ative and indus- 
tri()us attempt to motivate and challetige 
creativity, self-perception, social con- 
sciousness, community service, and arts , 
education. It has able leadership and 
effective organization; it values the 
human and arts resources upon which it 
is founded; and it has entered the 
educational environment with quiet and 
gentle impact, providing for theessential 
ingredients of understanding, accep- 
tance, and support by the community 
which if serves.— Sarah A. Chapman 

Project Arts^ 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY. MD. 

''Teachers are encouraged to see basic 
subjects in terms of the arts/' 

A problem facing the entire field of arts 
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education today is that educational 
priorities are focused elsewhere. In tHe 
hierarchy of educational concerns th^ 
arts are often bottom rung. This means 
that school budgets^ do not allow for 
adequate numbers of specialists to guar- 
antee a broad, sequential, and in-depth 
arts program for every student. 

In 1972. 33 of the 139 elementary 
schools in Montgomery County. Mary- 
land, did not have the services of a 
general music teacher. Since 1973. the^ 
eleme.itary general music staff (exclud- 
ing instrumental teachers) has been 
increased by 30 to a tot*al of 74 positions. 
Still the teacher-pupil ratio is 1 to 749 {1 
to 540 is considered optimal for the arts); 
elementary students are limited to one 
45-minute lesson each week in music, 
certainly not enough to develop much 
skill or insight. A similar situation 
prevails in visual arts, where the teacher- 
pupil ratio is 1 to 970. 

Like most States, Maryland's State 
Department of Education recommends an 
allotted time for arts instruction for the 
State*s schools. In this case it is 100 
minutes each of art and music per week. 
Even this is minimal, considering that the 
arts include movement (dance), theatre, 
media (film, photography, and televi- 
sion], environmental arts (design, urban 
planning, and architecture), as well as 
visual arts, and music. 

How then do arts specialists manage to 
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provide an adequate, to say nothing of an 
excellent, program of instruction? They 
have learned to make the most of every 
resource at hand. Ttey bring profession- 
al artists into the schools; they take the 
Students to performances and exhibi- 
tions; they seek funding for various proj- 
ect^ from local. State, arid Federal 
-sources; and they enlist the assistance of 
volunteers aj» well as classroom teachers 
to help th«m teach the arts. 

Montgomery County offers a good case 
in point. Dick Pioli, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Aesthetic Education for the 
county schools, says, "One day per week 
is not sufficient to make aesthetic educa- 
tion a part of life.*' Sinc( arts specialists 
cannot manage to meet the State*s 
recommended time per week for arts 
instruction, classroom teachers are being 
called upon to fill the gap. Unfortunately, 
most classroom teachers' do not have 
sufficient background in the arts to teach 
them. They require in-service education 
to increase their security and compe- 
tence. 

The needs of this situation in Mont- 
gomery County produced Project ARTS 
(Arts Resource Teams in the Schools), an 
elementary arts teacher-training project 
that has been in existence since 1974. The 
project supports three teams of four 
Specialists each (in visual arts« music, 
theatre, and dance) that work directly 
with classroom teachers to help them 



incorporate the arts into their regular, 
subject-matter teaching. In this way the 
arts are not simply an "add-on" to an 
already overburdened curriculum, but 
they also facilitate better basic educa- 
tion. Responsiveness to learning is in- 
creased by using the process of the artd as 
a means to teach all subjects. 

Janet Brome, Director of the project, 
explains it this way: "Drama is a bridge 
between the written and spoken word. 
It*s a way to try on life. Visual arts is a 
way to train the eye to see. Such 
perception can be applied to all learning. 
Movement (dance) is an outlet for chil- 
dren's energy. It is a way to understand 
shape, pattern, time, and other concepts 
that underlie many subjects. In music, 
improvisation becomes a way forall chil- 
dren to excel at their own pace. Teachers 
are encouraged to see basic subjects in 
terms of the arts.'* 

The three teams work with 18 pilot 
schools, three from each area of the 
county. Each team serves two of the six 
areas and six schools. Basically the 
teams teach the teachers how to use the 
arts as an integral part of all learning. 
The teams also hold inservice work- 
shopSf and they save some time to serve 
other schools and teachers. 

The arts resource teams provide the 
schools with four levelsof service: (1) An 
{)ri(*ntatiun Workshop for schools inter- 
ested in becoming pilot schools, in which 



teachers are familiarized with the ap- 
proach and informed about whait is 
involved, if they choose to participate. (2) 
An Jnservjce Course, 3 hours each week 
for 15 weeks, to show elementary class- 
room teachers how to integrate the arts 
and to provide them with experiences in 
each art form. Teachers decide whether 
to go on to level three. (3) Service to Pilot 
Schools, which provides one semester 
of individuali^(!d followup service for 
teachers in an art form of their choice. A 
teacher may continue for up to four 
semesters on this level, thus working 
with arts team members in each of the 
four art forms. After four semesters, 
teachers are eligible for level 4. (4) 
Foiiowup, Support, and Consultation, in 
which the arts team experts plan together 
with the teachers to help them gain 
additional confidence and competence. 
The program employs teacher aides, who 
have some arts background and who can 
assist teachers on a part-time basis. 

After 3 years, how is the program 
wotking? Doris Goldman, Principal of 
Wayside Elementary School, says, "I'm a 
believer. I've seen what happens when 
teachers become involved, and I see what 
it does for children." Ms. Goldman de- 
scribed one teacher who was tense and 
task-oriented: "I see a big change in her. 
She can pick up on something and go with 
it. She can take risks and is more flexible. 
Her involvement with the arts through 
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the project made a significant differ- 
ence/' 

Teachers recognize what the progranl 
can do for .them. Sharon Kramer, a 
teacher 6f a mixed class of thit*d and 
fourth graders, admits that, "It has made 
teaching more exciting. I get to khow the 
childrien better, and they get to know mte 
as a person." Using the arts in her 
classroom, she says, "has a positive 
effect on motivating the children to learn. 
It makes for more variety inteaching and 
learning and is a way for students to 
internalize what they learn. Nothing 
makes the class glow like the arts." 

The project is also, having an effect 
upon the priorities that determine sup- 
port levels in the arts as well as other 
subjects. Administrators in the system 
, have been invited to workshops and 
retreats where they, too, have been 
exposed to arts experiences that all-too- 
often were neglected in their own educa- 
tion. Thes? experiences have shown them 
. that the arts require thought processes, 
creative ingenuity, and work habits that 
have immediate application to all learn- 
ing. As administrators, teachers, par- 
ents, and children begin to see that the 
^ arts can contribute to the basic goals of 
education, the arts take on a new luster. 
When the arts are valued, they will not be 
jeopardized by budget cuts, at least no 
more so than other valued areas.— 
Charles B. Fowler 
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Arts in Educatioii^ 

jEFFERSON COUNTY, COLO. 

''The atU pTovuU unique 

and often delightful woys to get at 

spelling and^ t>ther basics/' 

As far as the arts are concerned, the 
Jefferson County Public School District, 
a suburban area west of Denver, Colo., 
probably provides as much experience 
and as broad an offering as any system 
in the United States. Students in the 
» sprawling, 783 s^tTace-mile district, who 
attend one of 113 schools, have fimple op- 
portunities to study the visual arts, 
music, theatre, photography, and some 
dance. In fact, it would be difficult to 
escape the arts, since they ore very much 
a part of the total educational program in 
this county. 

The emphasis on the arts is all the more 
surprising in light of the district's Sixth 
Annual Report (August 1976) on the 
Basic Skills Program, which states; 
•Throughout its history, instruction in 
the BASIC SKILLS has been viewed as 
the cornerstone for the total instructional 
program." this report, prepared by the 
district's Division of Assessment and 
Evaluation, shows that, according to the 
.Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
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(CTBS), district students are CQnsidera- 
bly above national norms: 71 percent of 
fourth, graders, 81 percent of sixth, 75 
percent of eighth, scored above the 
national norm (50th percentile) in read- 
ing vocabulary. In reading comprehen- 
sion the scores are almost as high with 66 
percent of fourth graders, 75 percent of 
sixth, and 73 percent of eighth scoring/* 
aboV6 the national norm^ These scores 
have been steadily climbing during the 
past 5 years. - 

In mathematics the picture is similar. 
In computation 70 percent of the fourth 
grade students scored above the national 
norm, in mathematics application 67^ 
percent, and in mathematics concepts, 70 
perjcent. The percentage of sixth grade 
students that scored above the national 
norm was 66. percent in mathematics 
computation, 73 percent in mathematics 
application, and 75 percent in mathemat- 
ics concepts. In all three tests the eighth 
grade students of 1975-76 out-performed 
ninth grade students of 1971-72. Their 
scores were 69 percent, 75 percent, and 72 
percent, respectively. During the 5-year 
period the percentage of students in the 
lowest quarter has decreased dramati- 
cally. 

The tests in language arts (spelling, 
language mechanics, and language ex- 
pression) show the same level of results. 
Children in the Jefferson County Schools 
are learning the basics better by far than 



many of their counterparts across the 
country. Perhaps this is not surprising 
given the fact that the county is in the top 
2 percent /among all counties in the 
Nation in median family income. These 
children come from homes in which 
parents value education. 

What is surprising, however, is that, 
given the emphasis on the basics, this 
system also provides students with more 
arts than many other school systems. 
Could the relationship between profi- 
ciency in basic skills and the saturation 
of arts be, at least in part, causal? There 
is, of course, no proof that it is. The 
improvements in basic skills instruction 
did not happen by chance. In 1969 the 
Board funded the establishment of a 
reading department within the curricu- 
lum division whiuh began a reading 
improvement program. This program 
was gradually expanded to all the 
schools in the district. Similar efforts 
were m&de in mathematics and language 
arts. 

During this same period, the arts 
Iv.ogram was also expanding. In 1972 an 
"Arts in Education'* program was begun. 
The program started in 10 schools. In 
1973 it was expanded to 41 schools, and 
filmmaking and photography, as well as 
theatre activities, were added. A team of 
five interdisciplinary arts specialists 
worked with classroom teachers helping? 
them to incorporate ihe arts into their 



regular basic subject-matter teaching. In 
1974 a massive teacher education pro- 
gram was started in an old school 
building converted to a teacher-training 
center in the arts. The intent was to 
expand arts offerings and to fuse the 
goa^s of the arts with the overall goals of 
education. 

The arts team spei;ids 75 to 80 percent 
of its time In inservice education in the 
arts for classroom teachers. Workshops 
are run from 4 to 6:30 four nights per 
week. Every session provides "hands-on" 
experience; that is, direct engagement 
with an art form. Rather than awe thn 
teachers with the specialism and diffi- 
culty of the arts, the team shows the 
teachers how they can enter into the arts 
experience. A session might be devoted 
to mime or puppetry or makinjg musical 
instruments. Four times a year the team 
offers "Operation Sandcastle," a week- 
end workshop retreat that provides 
teachers with encounter experiences 
designed to excite themabout all the arts. 

Jim Allison, Coordinator of the Arts in 
Education program, says, "Our whole 
purpose is to relate tolhe curriculum that 
already exists. We do not put moreguides 
or units of study on teachers who are 
already overloaded. Instead, we tie into 
the existing program, complementing 
and enhancing it. We study what class- 
room teachers are teaching, then devel- 
op inservice workshops in the arts to help 



them do that job better." 

Through the efforts of the team, the 
arts have become an important part of the 
offerings of the county*8 Staff Developi? 
ment Academy which offers teachers 
credit for the workshops they take. In 
1976 five administrative workshops 
were sponsored, and most of the admin- ' 
istrators in the system attended. The idea 
was to inform administrators about the 
program so that classroom teachers, who 
were sold on the use of the arts to 
motivate learning, could be certain that 
their principals understood what they 
were doing. At these workshops, princi- 
pals and teachers who were familiar with 
the program convinced their peers of the 
value of the arts in the educational 
program. 

Now all this was above and beyond the 
regular, long-established arts program. 
The system has 70 elementary music 
teachers, 28 instrumental music teachers 
on the elementary level, 23 junior high 
school vocal, and 26 junior high school 
instrumental teachers, 19 senior high 
school vocal teachers, and 20 senior high 
school instrumental teachers. The visual 
arts program is equally strong and well- 
staffed. There were 300 arts specialists in 
1972, and there are approximately 400 
now. 

What has happened since 1972 is that 
the arts have been infused throughout the 
school system, infiltrating every class- 
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fOpm/and praciidally every 'subiect 
latight.* The process of tfee arts has." 
•become a way to engage students in 
latmtng— all teaming. <^ As part of the 
prograin, 87 darkrooms have been in- 
stalled in the schools. 

•fhe fact that the increase in the amount' 
and variety of arts has coincided with 
increases in scores on, the assessment of 
basic skills during the sam* period is 
significant. Many school systems, pres- 
sured by the public for higher or more 
satisfactory achievement in basic sub- 
jtcts. eliminate the artsVin order to 
provide more time for emphasis of the 
basics. If the students aren't learning to 
read, give them more reading. In medical 
terms this same philosophy would be 
translated: "If the treatment isn't work- 
ing, give them a larger dose." The so- 
called "back-tb-basics" movement can be 
injurious to all the programs not defined 
as "basic." Abcording to this approach, 
areas such /as the arts are "low in 
priority," "inessential," and. therefore, 
"cxpendabl 

But the Jefferson County System seems 
to disprov^ this theory. Prom 1971 to 
1973, for example, reading scores in four 
elementary! schools were analyzed. Dur- 
ins this pteriod the Arts in Education 
program was introduced in these same 
schools oh a regular basis. Reading 
achievement scores increased in all four 
schools, Jnd in two of them more than 
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50 percent. If there is ho direct causal 
relationship between higher scores and 
more arts— and .nqne can 'be proved 
without* research deliberately designed 
to find this out— at least there was no 
negative or deleterious effect. The fact is 
that an - abundance of the arts did not 
deter more effective learning in basic 
subjects. 

^ As might be surmised, the "Jef fco" arts 
program commands considerable respect, 
from administrators in the system. Tom 
Thome, Principal of Hackberry Hill 
Elementary School, Says, "One of our 
jobs is to educate the whole child. That 
means that arts become as important as 
any subject. The atmosphere is different 
when classroom teachers become in- 
volved in the arts. It is more people- 
oriented rather than subject-centered." 

Art Ohanian, Superintendent in 
Charge of Instruction, understands how. 
important it is to have strong adminis- 
trative support for the arts. "If you have 
principals who are supportive, it is 
infectious! They come to the school 
board, and let them know about the value 
of the arts. That is credibility." 

Roice Horning, Director of the Staff De- 
velopment Academy, says, "The arts 
provide unique and often delightful ways 
to get at spelling and other basics. They 
motivate, enhance, and support the basic 
skills." 

So solid is the support for the Arts in 



Education program that by mid-1972 tha ' 
district began to pick up some dne-th|rdr 
of the costs. By January of 1973 
district picked up 50 percent aiid added 
two staff. Th* program now stan-^n aloD^ ; 
as a separate page in the system's budget 
and is largely supported by the district. 
That, too, shows how closely the arts in, 
Jefferson County have managed to relate 
to performance in other areas. As Jan 
Davis, a fifth-grade teacher expresses it^ 
"The arts make the day more personable. 
They make the students excfled about 
learning."— Charles B. Fowler 

Creative Arts* 

MESA. AKIZ. 

"In <Umce you deal mth youfse^ as an ^ 
instrument." 

Theadininistrative offices of the Mesa 
(Arizona) PubUc Schools reveal a con- 
scious, but natural, affinity with the arts. 
Colors and textures have been chosen 
wisely to create a warm and inviting 
atmosphere. In every office there are 
paintings and prints selected by the 
occupants and supplied by the School 
System's Creative' Arts Department. 
Raynell Schwarz. secretary to the school 
board, picked Oriental art for her walls. 
"It makes a big difference in how I 
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function," she confesses. Obviously, her 
coworkers agree. 

It is not surprising, then, to find a 
superintendent of schools who is a strung 
supporter of the arts. Ur. George N. 
Smith says that *'!ien he assumed his 
position 10 years ago the educational 
program had two major flaws. It lacked 
both a college preparatory program and 
the kind of offerings that make a well- 
rounded curriculum. The system has 
both today, and the Creative Arts De- 
partment, which he formed in 1988, has 
played an important role in rounding out 
the educational program. 

Ten years ago Mesa had a good 
reputation for athletics and music. There 
was no visual arts program in the 
elementary schools. The secondary 
schools offered the traditional elective 
courses in art and music with little 
emphasis on creativity. Much has 
changed since then. For one thing, 
student population has expanded from 
16,000 to 30,000, making Mesa the second 
largest .school district in the State. Mesa, 
which is 16 miles east of Phoenix, now 
has 25 elementary schools, 7 junior hijjh 
schools, and 4 senior high s'jhools. 

Smith has been an advocate for innova- 
tive programs in all areas, the arts 
inclu^led. Funding, for these efforts has 
come from many sources— Fwleral, State, 
and private. *'I believe in enhancing every 
fa(Set of the t ducalional program/' Smith 
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t^ays. In* the decade cif his leadership, 
reading scores have doubled. The arts, 
too, have flourished. The Creative Arts 
Department, which Smith set up to 
coordinate visual arts, dance, drama and 
creative writing (music is separately 
directed), has attracted state-wide and 
national attention. Mesa was the first 
district in Arizona tq have an artist. in 
residence and the first to add dance and 
drama to the curriculum. 

The enlarged scope of (he ^rts program 
has had a telling effect. "Many former 
disciplinary problems were dispelled," 
Smith notes. "Students found a new 
escape valve through ihe arts." While he 
added a number ofarts?^pecialists. Smith 
says thai he didn't want the art^ in 30- 
minute slots isolated from the basic 
program. "Many students, not attuned to 
academics, may be the daydreamers or 
the creative typesLWiu^<^ I cannot draw a 
straight line," he says, "this. does not 
prevent me from appreciating the ar(s. 
Youngsters need exposure." 

Initially, the specialists worked more 
with the teachers than thestud-t^nts. They 
provided them with ^opportunities to 
acquire skill .n the v^fiou'i arts and 
showed them how to incorporate the arts 
into their basic subject-matter teaching. 
Office of Education funds helped to 
finance a project designed to integrate 
the arts into the curriculum, K through 6. 
A CurriciiUiin Instruction Center pro- 
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vides space for workshops in the arts and 
includes the "Collectatorium," a roomful 
of arts materials and projects which are 
available to all the teachers. 

The object has been to enlarge the 
alternatives for participation in the arts 
at all levels. Prior to the Creative Arts 
Department there were only two kilns in 
the Mesa schools. Now, after several 
years and $700,000, most schools have 
specially constructed kiln rooms sepa- 
rate from the school buildings. "The 
attempt is to respond to the real needs of 
young people," says Edna Gilbert, Direc- 
tor of Creative Arts. CETA funds helped 
to expand the p^'ograms by providing a 
ceramicist and a photographer to work in 
the schools. 

A number of other artists in residence 
have been supported by the National 
Endowment for the Arts. There have 
been sculptors, potters, jewelry makers, 
painters, weavers, and dancers. Collec- 
tively, they have helped widen the 
aesthetic boundaries, broadening the 
dimensions of the arts curriculum. The 
dance component, for example, provides 
a 6-week program, 4 weeks with a 
movement specialist and 2 weeks with a 
dance troupe, joann White, a physical 
educati'^n ieacher in the system, is 
released to serve as coordinator for this 
program. She also coordinates the 
inservice workshop in dance which is run 
during this period. This year 40 teachers 
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ind two administrators signed up. 
Classes in dance are regularly scheduled 
n the secondary schools. 

Why dance? Joanne Woodbury of the 
Ririe^Woodbury Dance Company, which 
is the resident company in Mesa for 2 
weeks this year, says, "Dance is the one 
way that children can get to themselves 
18 human beings. In dance you deal with 
yourself as an instrument. Even at 5 
/ears old. people have begun to layer 
hemselves with mannered movements 
hat are given to them as 'correct.* They 
3egin to lose their natural plasticity/* 
Dance is a way through to what is inside 
and what is real. "Movement,** she says, 
*can bypass the blocks.** 

The arts program in Mesa has been 
jxpanded in other ways through the use 
3f community resources. There are trav- 
eling art shows that bring the museum 
to the students. Student art work is 
displayed during the year at the City 
Municipal Building, the City F^ost Office, 
and Tri-City Mall. An annual Fun ARTS 
Fair, now going into its sixth year, 
involves young and old in the experience 
of the arts. Held in a city park, the fair 
brings about a sharing of talents and 
ideas between different schools and 
gives the community a closer look at the 
school arts program. During 1976, the 
schools participated with townspeople in 
a fire hydrant painting project. Two 
najor dramatic productions were 
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brought into the schools last year, along 
with marionette and puppet shows. 

The Mesa Creative Arts Program is 
exemplary. Granted that it was initiated 
by an enlightened school superintendent 
who hired a dynamic director for the 
program and supported it with staff, a 
building, and some funding. But the 
program could never have achieved what 
it has without the outside support that 
added artists, programs, and resources. 
With the help of Federal and State funds 
students in Mesa are exposed to a broad- 
er based arts experience than exists in 
many school systems. They and their 
teachers are better for it.— Chur/es fl. 
Fowler 



The Open City Project^ 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

''Open City children had gained over a year 
in their total reading score during the 6 
months of the program." 

It is spring 1977, and the voices of 
parents and educators concerned with 
"the basics" are heard once again in the 
land. 

Somewhat surprisingly, too, because 
for over a decade now massive amounts 
of Federal and State funds havt! been 
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impacting on the Nation s schools in an 
effort to improve students* mastery of 
communication and computational' 
skills, the basic tools for learning. The 
effort has been focused particularly on 
students in poverty area schools and in 
racially or culturally isolated communi- 
ties, both urban and rural. Yet the 
renewed hue and cry for **a return to the 
basics** might lead one to think that 
American schools have actually been 
doing something else all these years. It 
also raises some disturbing questions: 
Has something gone awry in the way in 
which most of these funded programs 
have attacked the problem? Are the 
traditional approaches to basic skill 
development, in fact, working? 

Perhaps something more, orsomething 
different, is needed than simply increas- 
ing the amount of skills training. Indeed, 
the conviction is growing that better 
ways must be found to reach and to 
motivate children to learn such skills; 
that the schools may have been overlook- 
ing some powerful instrumentalities for 
doing so that have been available to them 
all along. A number of educators and re 
searchers today are in fact coming to 
believe that the creative and performing 
arts have a unique and promising role to 
play in basic skill development, if indeed 
(hey rio not in themselves embody skills 
\hi\\ are basic to human development 
and, jherefore. to learning. 
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So far, the hard data supporting this 
view is scattered and skimpy. But 
evidence is beginning to come in fr^m a 
few projects and programs around the 
country, most of them concerned with 
using the arts to improve reading and 
language arts skills— as in the Guggen- 
heim Museum*s "Learning to Read 
Through the Arts" Program supported by 
ESEA'^ title I, and similar programs at 
the Cloisters Museum and the Children's 
Art Carnival, all in New York City. 
Others, in Charlton Heights, W. Va., for 
example, and in an arts-oriented K-3 
school in Oakland, Calif., provide similar 
evidence, most of it on the basis of 
significant reading score gains in stand- 
ardized tests. 

One of the most systematic and com- 
prehensive attempts to deal with reading 
and language arts development in this 
manner has been under way for2 years at 
Community School District No. 4, in a 
section of upper Manhattan known as 
East Harlem or El Barrio. It is called the 
Open City Project and has been support- 
ed primarily for each of the 2 yenrs from 
the Basic Grants Category of Emergency 
School Aid Act s title VII, which is aimed 
at **reducin. minority group isolation.*' 

East Harlem could be said virtually to 
define the term '^minority group isola- 
tion." Its school population of over 16,000 
students is composed of 96.6 perc(int 
minoritiesiTvearly 61 percent areHispfHi- 
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ic-Americans (almost all Puerto Rican) 
and 35 percent Black. Every problem of 
slum life pervades East Harlem, and the 
cumulative effect of poverty unemploy- 
ment, under-education, and illness ag- 
gravated by consumer frauds and rackets 
has had a devastating impact on the 
people living there. The physical isola- 
tion of the people from the rest of the 
metropolis— indeed, from the main- 
stream of American life—is made more 
intense because of limited public trans- 
portation facilities to and from **the 
larger city,*' That city is, in effect, 
"closed'* to East Harlem residents and 
District No. 4 schoolchildren by invisible 
barriers of all kinds— language; geog- 
raphy; poverty; social, educational, and 
cultural deprivation. 

What the Open City Project has done is 
simply to open that city up to some 600 
children in grades K-2 at half a dozen of 
District No. 4's elementary schools, to 
open it up by bringing them into direct, 
experiential contact with many of the 
city's major institutions through a care- 
fully planned field-trip program. And, by 
involving the youngsters in a series of 
intensely focused arts experiences back 
in their schools, the Project has also 
opened up the children's spnses in ways 
that help them to fully 'experience" the 
city. 

The Open City approach is based on 
the notion that a lack of broad cultural 
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experiences in the larger world has a 
direct bearing on poor performance in 
pre-reading, reading, and other language 
arts skills among minority-group chil- 
dren in the early grades. Moreover, by 
providing these youngsters with ways in 
which to comprehend and "decode" the 
meaning of those "words" V/hich symbol- 
ize the crucial elements of the larger 
society (i.e., the majority culture), and by 
providing these tools to j'ludents at an 
early age, the Project stp.tf aims not only 
to support more rapid acquisition of 
language arts skills but also to reduce the 
severe isolation of these minority-group 
youngsters. 

To this end, the Project designed its 
instructional program with two distinct 
but complementary components— an 
Open City Component, which has charge 
of the out-reach and in-reach aspects of 
the program, and an Early Childhood 
Component, which has responsibility for 
what goes on in the classroom to rein- 
force and expand on the children's "open 
city" experiences. Dr. Terry Baker, who 
is also the Coordinator of the District's 
Performing Arts Programs, has over-all 
charge of the Project. Baker has played a 
major role in its conceptualization, and is 
also responsible for developing liaison 
arranpements with other schools in the 
Dis ^t and with other Districts in the 
city. 

Each component has its own Curricu- 
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lum Team. The Open City Team, led by 
]ames Lewis, a former news and docu- 
; mentary broadcaster, is charged with 
' three essential tasks. It investigates and 
selects the experiential field-trips (usu- 
ally one or two a month throughout the 
school year) and handles all the other in- 
school arts events and activities which 
make use of individual visiting artists 
and performijig^ groups, scheduling as 
many as^ossible at times when entire 
^..^latnilies can attend. It prepares all the 
curriculum materials related to these 
activities consisting principally of an 
impressive monthly compendium called 
Curriculum Bulletins. 

These Bulletins contain vocabulary 
lists, suggestions for media-related 
events, games and optional arts or crafts 
activities, and specific instructional 
units that use the field trips and arts 
events to develop skill-building in lan- 
guage arts. They're sent out monthly to 
all Open City classroom teachers, assist- 
ants, and specialists and are usually 
accompanied by a variety of other mate- 
rials—publications, media software, 
posters, and recordR, 

The field trips have included, over the 
last 2 years, a 3-h()Ui* cruise around 
Manhattan Island aboard a Circle Line 
vessel; a Christmas-season walk down 
Fifth Avenue past its festive stores, 
hotels, and shops, and past such institu- 
tions as Rockefeller Center r»nd St. 
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Patrick's Cathedral; a visit to Town Hall 
for a performance of the Alvin Ailey 
Dance Repertory Company as part of 
Black Heritage Month; a visit to the top of 
the World Trade Center and to the South 
Street Seaport pier; a trip to the Ruckus 
Exhibition, a huge, imaginative, and 
"absurd" construction of the New York 
City skyline by artists Red and Mimi 
Grooms; and a trip to the studios of 
puppeteer Marshall Izen. 

"It's the careful coordination of these 
trips,*' says Terry Baker, "that makes 
them different from most school field- 
trips. We don't argue that a few visits to 
arts events or cultural institutions are 
going to alter significantly, by them- 
selves, the academic or social develop- 
ment of every child. But we do argue that 
such visits, when properly and fully 
coordinated with the basic skills pro- 
grams and followed by carefully planned 
in-class activities, can and will influence 
children markedly. Indeed a visit to a 
single Broadway play such as The Wiz 
can become the focal point of most of a 
semesters work in all academic areas. ' 

The Open City Team plans and carries 
out much of this coordination by holding 
monthly orientation sessions with 
teachers during which the upcoming 
events and materials are introduced and 
analyzed. Those ol the preceding month 
are also f;ritiqued in depth. Similar 
orientation meetings are held regularly 



with parents, many of whom take part 
enthusiastically in each of the monthly 
events. 

These varied experiential programs 
are, in turn, closely coordinated with the 
classroom instructional activities, which 
are developed by the Early Childhood 
Curriculum Team under the leadership of 
Loyda Alfalla and John McKeever. This 
Team is primarily concerned with imple- 
menting the total reading-language-arts 
program. Stressing individualized teach- 
ing practices, it is responsible for train- 
ing and re-training the Open City class- 
room teachers, specialists, and aides in 
the use of all new teaching materials, in 
ways to sharpen the children's listening 
skills and in diagnostic , approaches to 
reading. 

In addition, the Early Childhood Com- 
ponent has responsibility for selecting 
participating children for pre-and post- 
testing, and for other evaluations of 
student and teacher performance. It has 
brought about the extension of tlie 
traditional half-day kindergarten to a 
full-day program of intensive individual- 
ized instruction, using an "interest- 
center" approach. It has also helped 
teachers establish Primtiry Reading 
Centers in first and second grade class- 
rooms and has introduced such materials 
as the Peabody Language Development 
Kit to reinforce listening skills and de- 
velop sequential language? concepts. 
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The systematic attempt to link learn- 
ing in the classroom reading program 
with experiences in the wider world is 
exemplified by the trip to the Ruckus 
Exhibitions. That trip was extended 
through the Curriculum Bulletin mate- 
rials, the on-site workshops with the 
artists, and the additional trip to the top 
of the World Trade Center (which was 
included in the artists' playful construc- 
tion of thb exhibition's "skyline"). The 
curriculum team collected slide photo- 
graphs of the actual buildings depicted in 
the exhibition, taken from the same 
perspectives as those the artists used in 
constructing their representations. This 
enabled the children to make point-of- 
view comparisons of the real and the 
fanciful buildings. This led, in turn, to a 
study of the structural and aesthetic 
features of the buildings, to an analysis 
of patterns and shapes, and to an 
understanding of points of interest and of 
balance. All these concepts, grounded in 
art and aesthetics, have direct linkage to 
the development of reading readiness. 

Terry Baker points out that "a complex 
system of evaluation was designed for 
the two components of the Project. They 
were evaluated both separately and 
jointly, depending on the degree of over- 
lap." 



Teacher and parent attitude samples 
were obtained for the Open City Compo- 
nent evaluation alone when those atti- 
tudes referred to the arts activities or the 
field trips;' they were obtained for both 
components simultaneously, however 
when they referred to classroom proce- 
dures that were based on these events. In 
the same way, standardized reading test 
scores were used to evaluate the success 
of classroom activities /elated to the 
Early Childhood Component; they were 
used in a more geneval manner, however, 
as an indicator of the overall success of 
the Project itself, including the arts 
activities and field trips. 

The Stanford Early School Achieve- 
ment Test (SESAT) was used to assess 
gains or drops in the children's reading 
scores. The Open City children were 
matched with a control group to identify 
any significant differences. It should 
pointed out here, incidentally, that only 
those 600 K-2 students who, in a test 
prior to the Project's beginnings, scored 
in the lowest hree segments in two 
categories of the SESAT test were 
selected for participation in the Open 
City Project. But ihey were matched, in 
the control group, by an equal number of 
students who hrid scored higher than 
they on the same test. 

Because of delays ir funding, the Proj- 
ect activities did not begin until No- 
vember 197v5, however, the post-tests at 



the end of that school year showed that 
the Open /City children had gained over a 
year in their Total Reading Score during 
the 6 months of the program. In effect, 
they had gained 6 months more than they 
would have been expected to gain in a full 
9-month program. While the control 
group, using a reading program without 
the arts and field-trip components, also 
showed gains at a significant level, the 
Open City students gained at a rate that 
was significantly greater than that of the 
control group students whoi because 
* they had scored higher originally, should 
also have scored higher on the post-test. 
In summary, the Project children had 
made remarkable gains in several key 
areas; they had begun the year as the 
poorest readers in a district ranked near 
the bottom of the city reading list and had 
finished the year as average first and 
second grade readers. 

Baker and staff point out that the gains 
were greatest in the Environment Cate- 
gory of the SESAT test. In this category, 
the Open City students actually sur- 
passed the control group students by two 
grade-equivalent months: 7 to 5. This 
category, the staff will remind you, is 
used as the best predictor of future 
success in school (and in reading). It is 
also the subtest which was most closely 
related to the arts/experiential curricu- 
lum designed for the project. 

Long-term studies of achievement 
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rates among the Project's original partici- 
pants, or of the changing attitudes of 
their principals and teachers, seem 
impossible now because the Regional 
Office of Education ordered that the so* 
called "Target Schools** be changed 
during the second year of the Project for 
" complicated bureaucratic reasons. So the 
Project will have to begin the assessment 
anew this year in the second group of 
schools. In addition, it has applied for a 
National Institute of Education research 
grant to develop better methods of pin- 
pointing the effects of field trips and arts 
activities on growth in reading scores 
and to investigate ways in which chil- 
dren at different developmental stages 
can benefit from such projects. 

The Project's initial successes and the 
evident satisfaction with the Project 
among all concerned has led the District 
Superintendent, Anthony Alvarado, to 
begin installing the program in other 
schools in the District using tax levy 
funds. Beginning with Kindergarten, the 
District plans to take over a new grade 
level each year in Open City elementary 
schools, and the Open City Project will 
advance to a higher grade level if 
Emergency School Assistance Act funds 
continue to be provided. All in all. it 
would seem that both the arts and the 
basic skills are becoming a fundamental 
part of the general education of young- 
sters in East Harlem, as their access to 



the larger society gradually becomes a 
reality.— Junius Eddy 

Urban Arts^^ 

MINNEAPOU8. MINN. 

'\ . • to reduce the aesthetic distance 
between the arts and the learner to human 
scale/' 

The thought of an artist setting up shop 
in a school building is not outlandish in 
these times. For the past decade painters 
and potters and poets, film makers and 
fiddle players, and fancy dancers have 
moved into, out of, and through school 
houses across the land, supported initial- 
ly by U.S. Office of Education funds and 
more recently by the Artist-in-Schools 
Program of the National Endowment for 
the Arts. In Minneapolis, Minn., how- 
ever, they have taken the artist-in- 
residence idea, turned it inside out, and 
discovered, lo and behold, that it not only 
still works but also that it works even 
better in some ways. Instead of trans* 
planting artists into a school enviion- 
ment, the Urban Arts Project of Minne- 
apolis Public Schools has reversed the 
process and planted kids in the world 
where the arts are produced, performed 
and housed. The genesis of Urban Arts is 
not exclusively in the artist-in-residence 
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idea, however. In some ways H also 
resembles the work*study programs of 
vocational education, at least insofar as 
it recognizes the limitations of what can 
and cannot be synthesized v/ithin even 
the best of classrooms; intentionally or 
otherwise, it is also a classic example of 
"alternative education/* In addition, the 
background of the Urban Arts Project 
may also be found in two pronounce* 
ments: an official one from the Minnesota 
State Department of Education stating 
that one of the State's pressing needs was 
to provide better opportunities for study** 
ing the arts and humanities and an 
unufficial one from several research con«* 
ferences in arts education which recom* 
mended direct contacts between kids and 
bona fide artists, art products, and 
artistic events. Finally, the Urban idea is 
rooted in title III of the original Elemen* 
tary and Secondary Education Act 
which, at its inception, supported "sup- 
plementary educational centers and 
services" of every sort. 

Whatever the basis of the Urban Arts 
idea, however, the central premise of the 
project is that of an ungraded "art school 
without walls"— that is a group of daily 
workshops in the arts offered on location 
at community arts facilities through 
which the Minneapolis Public Schools 
"add alternative environments to their 
catalog of resources and increase oppor- 
tunities for integration of students of 
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various ages and cultural and racial 
heritages." Lest this process appear to be 
a one-way ;itreet, however, Wallace 
Kennedy, the project administrator, 
points out that the number of organiza- 
tions in the Twin Cities which offer arts 
instruction has increased dramatically in 
recent years. This growth means that 
new theatre companies, dance compa- 
nies, orchestras, chamber groups, art 
galleries, and neighborhood cultural 
centers are available, as never before, to 
assint in arts education. And they are 
more than merely available. More often 
than not, they are anxious to extend their 
influence in the community by working 
with.the schools and, not incidentally, to 
gain a wider and more appreciative 
audience for the arts by so doing. In 
short. Urban Arts grew out of, and is 
based upon, a symbiotic relationship 
which exists between the schools and the 
cultural resources of the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul area. 

If Urban Arts is based upon a mutuali- 
ty of interests between the schools of 
Minneapolis and the cultural resources 
of the area, however, the question re- 
mains whether thi^re is something about 
that relationship which is unique to the 
Twin Cities area. Clearly, the exceptioral 
cultural resources of the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul area contribute greatly Jo the 
"quality of life" of which that region is 
justifiably proud. The Guthrie Theatre. 



the Minnesota Orchestra, and the Walker 
Art Center are extraordinary by any 
standards, never mind that they are in 
the only metropolitan area between Lake 
Michigan and Puget Sound. And when 
added to the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, the Children's Theatre Company, 
the Ballet Center, the Guild of Perform- 
ing Arts, and a host of others, the civic 
pride, everywhere apparent, is indeed 
justifiable. There is more to it than a 
plentitude of cultural resources, how- 
ever. New York, Chicago, Boston, San 
Francisco, or Dallas also have fine 
museums and orchestras and theatres 
but none are able to point with quite such 
honest pride to the quality of life which 
they offer their citizens. And this quality 
suggests another ingredient which is 
essential to Urban Arts. The schools of 
Minneapolis, unlike those oi other urban 
centers, are neither fortresses against a 
hostile and dangerous outside world nor 
are teachers forced to act like jailers. The 
streets are safe and public transportation 
is good, meaning that individual students 
can move from school to museum or 
rehearsal hall easily and without trauma. 
The highway network is efficient, which 
permits school buses to transport groups 
of students about the city with economy 
and to maintain reasonable suiiedules 
while so doing. Flight to the suburbs has 
not destroyed the economic or social fil)er 
of the city and this, in turn, has enabled 



the schools to offer more than the "back 
to basics** program which others tout as 
a virtue (although one born perhaps of 
necessity). Extraordinary though these 
qualities are in the Twin Cities, and even 
while recognizing that Urban Arts is as it 
is because of the cultural environment of 
that area, the fact remains that their mere 
presence does not constitute a critical 
mass (as in nuclear physics) which must, 
inevUably, produce an explosion- 
cultural or otherwise. There is, instead, a 
triangular relationship. There is a site, 
the virtues of which are outlined above, 
there are people such as Wallace 
Kennedy whose concerns and contacts 
span the cultural as well as the educa- 
tional life of the Twin Cities, and finally, 
there is a program, such as title III of the 
original Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act which acted as a catalytic 
agent for the project. In combination they 
have provided the^ Minneapolis Public 
Schools with the cultural, the conceptual, 
and the financial resources for a unique 
program in which nearly half of its 54,000 
students have participated in a S-year 
period and which has served, not quite • 
coincidentally. to bind the teachers, the 
kids, and the artists of the region into an 
inseparable whole. 

The documentary record of Urban Arts 
espouses three? ^oals for itself: first, to 
"expand curriculum and choice of alter- 
natives by providing secondary students 
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daily instruction through workshops 
conducted by artists in their own work- 
spaces**; second, to **schedule artists 
residencies and events for all grades in 
all the arts"; and. third, to '^arrange 
special assignments for teachers to work 
with artists and arts organizations." In 
short, selected teachers and high school 
students are sprung from their class- 
rooms to work directly with artists 
wherever in the city artists may work 
and. for the stay-at-homes, an enriched 
arts education program is offered in the 
schools themselves. 

Five "strategies" are employed by 
Urban Arts to attain their goals, of which 
the daily-out-uf-school workshops are 
clearly the most essential as well as the 
most distinctive. In addition to these 
workshops. howtrvcM*. artists-in-i (isi- 
dencci and tourin}' company (enrich in- 
school pro^ramin}'. sp(M:ial jjxhibitions 
and (iV(ints are sla^^trd by leachtns antl 
studends at local arts lacilitic^s. sp(M:ial 
sumiiKM' programs iwv. oftorotl. antl * il fil- 
iate pi()j(!cts" ol s(!V(Mal sorts (usually 
support(Ml l)y sp(M:ial grants) dvo coordi- 
nated and administered by tb(i proj(u:t 
stall. Th(? cuinulativ(i (diect ol th(^ pro- 
grain is to uhikv. Urban Arts studtMits 
"part ol the arts environnient as practi- 
tioi.i'rs ratlnir than as visitors." 

For the average kid in the typical 
American school, the arts and folks who 
create or perform Jhem are as foieign as 
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Tibetans. The image of the "crazy artist*' 
in film and fable is second only to that of 
the "mad scientist." For every Dr. Frank- 
enstein there is a van Gogh with ear in 
hand and eyes abUze. or. at the other 
extreme, there is the pnre perfection of 
the virtuoso performance, sanctified in 
marble halls far removed from the tedium 
of the rehearsal hall or the drudgery of 
the studio— to say nothing of the sweat, 
the calluses, the aching eyes, or the utter 
fatigue which underlies it. The public 
face of art reflects the artist's private 
world about as accurately as the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution reflect 
Valley Forge. And that may be all that 
most folks can know— but not so for the 
kids in Urban Arts. For them a painter's 
lust for life is real, not a book on a library 
shelf or an old flick on the late late show. 
For them a dancer s red shoes may be the 
scuffed and worn-thin tools of the trade, 
but they are not magical. For them the 
penguin perfect orchestra of the evening 
is composed of half a hundred individual 
talents who had. the day before, prac- 
ticed in sweaters and corduroys. They 
know because they were there and. in 
this, the major effort of Urban Arts— Mo 
reduce the aesthetic distance between the 
arts and the learner to human scale"— is 
realized. 

On a more mundane level. oth(ir facts 
about Urban Arts are also worth notin)^: 
its history, its cost, its source of funds, its 



effectiveness, and its future. The project 
began in 1970 supported by a grant from 
the U.S. Office of Education through title 
III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. and this support con- 
tinued for 3 years. At the end of this 
period, additional funds were obtained 
from the Minnesota State Arts Council 
and from local private foundations and 
businesses, as well as from the budget of 
the school system itself. In 1975-i^6 the 
program once again obtained support 
from the U.S. Office of Education as a 
Developer-Demonstration Project in 
which the task was to identify "adopter 
schools who are ready to install similar 
programs to make better use of commu- 
nity arts resources"; aspects of the Urban 
Arts concept are present ly being tried out 
in communities as diverse as Whiteville 
in rural North Carolina and Seattle, 
Wash. 

The cost of the program in Minneapolis 
was reduced from $127.05 per student in 
1970-71 to $5.70 per student in 1973-74; 
assuming the continued participation of 
25.000 students, it's maintenance cost 
has been calculated at $5.45 per student, 
in addition to the normal operating costs 
of the school system. 

The educational effect iveness of Urban 
Arts has been twice evaluated by inde- 
pendent evaluators; first by Creative 
Humanistics. Inc., of Boston and then by 
a team of outside evaluators having 
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national reputations in arts and educa- 
tion: Lloyd Hezekiah. Chairman of the 
Creativity and Learning Panel at the 1970 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth; ]ane Remer, a program associate 
at the IDR 3rd Fund's Arts in General 
Education Program, and Stanley Madeja, 
Director of CEMREL s Aesthetic Educa- 
tion Program. Although the report from 
Creative Humanistics Inc. is larded with 
private language— such as PROSE (Per- 
sonal Reports of Subjective Experience). 
PAR (PROSE affect rating). PIL (Percep- 
tual Involvement Level). Grade Equival- 
ents. Affect Descriptors. Category 
Scores— plus other standard empirical 
terms such as **interjudge reliability" and 
**coefficients of correlation.** their data is 
•*dramatically skewed towards a positive 
range of the affective continuum,** mean- 
ing, one may assume, that the Urban Arts 
program works. In terms of Urban Arts 
future, this evaluation report can only 
serve to reinforce decisions which have 
already been made by those who are most 
directly involved, the Mmneapolis Pub- 
lic Schools and the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, to continue their support of the 
program. It is also apparent tg visitors to 
the project that the kids, the teachers, the 
community arts agencies, the artists and 
the community at large strongly endorse 
this decision. 

The success of Urban Arts is due to one 
overriding fact. It meets the needs of all, 



not merely one or another of its constitu- 
ents, including the artists, the students, 
the teachers, the arts institutions, and the 
school administrators. In this it is both 
unique and uniquely effective.— Haiian 
HojjQ 

The Denver Children's Museum^^ 

DENVER. COLO. 

"The senses are reached in as direct a 
manner as possible/' 

The Denver Museum for Children was 
founded as a unique cultural and educa- 
tional institution especially for children. 
Housed in a former dairy plant, the 
roughhewed and unsophisticated spaces 
provide a free and unstructured atmos* 
phere that stimulates children's natural 
curiosity and participation in learning. 
The informal and inviting exhibits are 
designed to draw the children into them, 
so that they explore ideas on their own. 
The child can explore a subject in a 
variety of ways and in as much depth as 
he or she wishes. 

Since the museum is located in a 
Chicano neighborhood, one of the exhibit 
areas is an Ethnic Center that often 
provides experience with Spanish and 
Mexican cultures. Other areas are devot- 
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ed to science, crafts, art. music, biology, 
and weaving. The museum encompasses 
a "Recycle Center" that provides mate- 
rials to teachers as a resource for 
classroom art projects. A theatre is also 
part of the facility. 

A Comprehensive Eiliployment and 
Training Act (GET A) grant has made it 
possible for the museum to have the serv- 
ices of Berkeley Lobanov who serves as 
administrative assistant and exhibit 
designer. She programs the activities in 
the museum's Arts Action Center, an area 
devoted to direct involvement with 
sculpture, painting, and poetry. 

Schools in Denver. Colo., schedule field 
trips to the museum. The museum also 
has outreach programs that take the 
exhibits and performances into the 
schools. Tracy James, the museum's 
Exhibits Coordinator and Designer, says 
that the museum "tries, through a hands- 
on experience, to de-mystify the arts. 
Verbalization is a( a bare minimum. The 
senses are reached in as direct a manner 
as possible. This distinguishes the muse- 
um from a school. Schools don't take the 
time to show or feel so much as to tell." 
The exhibits and activities invite chil- 
dren to satisfy their senses, and, in the 
process, learn about themselves. The 
children experience without judgment. 
For this reason groups are, by and large, 
left to their own devices, so that they (ian 
explore on their own. 
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Rotin Wren, Coordinator of the Per- 
fomiiiig Artfi Program, teaches drama, 
mnl, music, and circus arts (magic, 
lugglingi downing, and animal acts}, as 
well 4s miine» pantomime, and puppetry. 

biect is to acquaint children with 
the whole range of the performing arts. 
SiX'-week workshops permit students, 
free of charge, to pursue their own 
interest to whatever depth they aspire to. 
A tra ining program acquaints children 
. with 4^1 the technical aspects of theatre— 
Alightiiig, design, costuming, props, 
naake*up, etc. An adult group that spe- 
G»Uzf ^e in improvisory theatre shares its 
work with young audiences. Often it acts 
out Bbcial themes that the children later 
discusis with the performers. 

"Th3 ^^ory Tellers," an adult commu- 
nity g roupv uses drama to teach language 
arts, [t giv6§ one show each weekend, 
then i t gives out a vocabulary list which 
the children define in relation to the per- 
formance. The local public radio station 
and orie of the television stations cooper- 
ate with the museum to hv\p children 
under stand those arts. 

About four times a year fhere is a 
public call for a cast to put together a 
holiday show. Children create their own 
dramatic script tor these shows and their 
own music as well. There are also per- 
formaiices that highlight social problems 
for teejnagers. Seminars in each art form 
bring jtogether parents, teachers, and 



Students to^show how to use the arts 
educationally. 

"It is difficult to say what children get^ 
out of an hour in the museum,'' admit$ 
Richard Steckel, the Director* "One of my 
real concerns is followup. We must ask 
what we want to happen, and then have a 
way to determine if we have achieved it. 
Every component of the museum must be 
evaluated." Since the museum only 
opened in January of 1975, a number of 
areas are still under development. 

Steckel sees the museum as perform- 
ing an educational function that is not 
duplicated elsewhere. The schools,^ for 
example, rarely touch upon values (tak* 
ing a machine apart so that you are no 
longer intimidated by cooperation (a 
giant rubber band that only a group can 
stretch, which shows when cooperation 
rother than competition is best); fears 
(dei^th and dying, the dentist's officei and 
the loss of physical abilities such as sight 
and hearing are all explored); the celebra- 
tion of culturol diversity (different styles 
of food preparation); and the recognition 
of ochievemRnts by young people (paint- 
in^ and sculpture exhibitions, for exam- 
ple). 

This adventuresome museum is evi- 
dently fulfilling its mission. More than 
75.000 students visit the facility each 
year^ and many more are reached through 
the traveling exhibits and other outreach 
activities.— Chcir/cKS B. Vowlai 



The Cultural Voucher Program^^ 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

"... a potential new system for the 
distribution of public funds allocated to the 
artsr 

• Teeno^ers fronrCroup Livo-ln Ex- 
perience, 0 crisis intervention center for 
adolescents in the South Bronx. N.Y.. ore 
taking? cJo.sses in photogrophy, /eweJry- 
moking. oncl African cultun: at the 
American Museum of Natural Hialory. 
Others take classes in guiUir. piano/ 
drums, trumpet, and music theory at the 
New Muse CJomniunity Museum in 
BrooHlyrr. Still others ar(? taking v 
Saturday afternoon carpentry course at 
the Queens Botanical (jarden; 

• Kldvrly people now living in the 
once-foshionable St. George Hotel in 
Brooklyn /^eights are being taught how 
to grow windowHill gard(ms by the SKiff 
of the Botonical Garden who come to fhc» 
hotel to give instnictjon; 

• S^rlected staff memb(?rs of the* Amari- 
con Indian QmimiHiify flouse are receiv- 
ing (raining in axhibHion lechniques and 
nailery operations from the staff of tiw 
Brooklyn Museum. HAN AC flVu? Hellen- 
ic American Neighborhood Action ('om- 
mittee;. which serves N(jw York's grow- 
- — ' 1 — 
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ing Greek- American common ityj has 
interns receiving similar training at the 
Bropklyn Museum and the Museum of 
Modern Art. Both organizations intend to 
open galleries soon to display the work of 
neighborhood artists; 

• Staff members, youngsters and their 
porents from the Northside Center for 
Child Development, which serves emo- 
tionally disturbed children and their 
families in theHarlem^irea, areattejiding 
M>rkshops on urbon ecology and onimal 
handling, mixed media classes, lectures 
on Puerto Ricon culture, ond leorning 
how to design portable displays. To do 
this they are fanning out across the city 
and usi/ig the resources and focilities of 
the Bronx Zoo, El Museo Del Borrio, New 
Muse, the Brooklyn Museum, the Muse- 
um of Modern Art, and the Nataral 
HiHtory Museum. 

• The Manhood Foundation in Central 
lUirUm, which cou/isc»ls ond seeks (?m- 
ploynieni for e^'-of fenders upon their 
release from prison, has designed pro- 
gra/n,s which draw on staff expertise at 
New Muse to teach inmatc\s silk-screen 
printing and at the Museum of Modern 
Arts to dcviilop a circulating pholo- 
grophic (jxhibifion of prison life. A 
Manhood program at the Brooklyn Muse- 
um helps children of inmafc»s learn to 
make animat(?d films that will be shown 
to their parents in the pristms. 



These are merely a handful of the 
nearly 300 projects and events which 
have been taking place in the New York 
City area the last several years under a 
unique t^eraonstration program of Muse- 
ums Colkborative, Inc. The projects 
have been planned and designed by a 
group of 15 community*based organiza* 
tions and neighhoi^hood groups. Muse- 
ums Collaborative, through an experi- 
mental Cultural Voucher Program, is 
enabling these groups to take wider 
advantage of the city*s cultural resour- 
ces. Eight cultural institutions (muse- 
ums, zoos, and botanical gardens) are 
presently participating in the program. 
Plans to expand the resource pool in 
future years by including performing 
arts organizations as well are under con- 
sideration. 

Museums Collaborative will., by the 
summer of 1977. have completed a 3-year 
trial-run of the **cultural voucher" idea 
under a major demonstration grant frpm 
HEW*s Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education (P'lPSE to its 
friends and grantees). The Collaborative 
is itself an affiliate of New Yorks 
Department of Cultural Affairs, which 
contributes office space for ths Voucher 
Program. The Collaborative came into 
h^iijV, in 1970 to assist the city s cultural 
instiitutions in reaching a broader public, 
especially those segments of the popula- 
tion which have seldom felt welcome in. 
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or made use of these public resources. It 
was. in part, a child of the decentraliza* 
tion pressures directed at many estab- 
lished American institutions in the late 
1960*s and early 1970*s by community 
groups of all kinds. 

In an effort to respond to this mandate, 
the Collaborative began experimenting 
with a variety of ways in which the 
human resources of the community 
groups might be linked more meaning- 
fully with the cultural resources of the 
city. Its early efforts, according to Susan 
Bertram who directs the Cultuj^al 
Voucher Program, "were focused on the 
public schools and on the education 
staffs of museums. Grants were made 
directly to museums to develop new, 
responsive programs for schools and 
community groups. Then, the communi- 
ty organizations were funded directly to 
enable them to *buy' programs of their 
choice from museums. But both of the^ 
approaches had built-in problems.** 

The problems stemmed largely from 
the fact thnt community groups were still 
in the position of being passive receivers 
of museum-designed programs which 
didn't always respond to their needs. In 
addition, the crisis nature of theii; 
budgets occasionally led some of these' 
groups to divert the funds into activities 
which could hardly be described as 
"cultural.** Clearly, some way had to 
found that would enable community or- 
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ganizations to become actively involved 
in the design and content of needed 
programs without saddling them with 
the accounting and bookkeeping in- 
volved. Out of this experience, Priscilla ' 
Dunhill, then director of the Cgllabora- 
tive, developed the concept of a "cultural 
voucher** system and successfully sought 
funding for a 3-year demonstration from 
FIPSE. 

The voucher idea has had a kind of 
**social engineering** precedent in other 
public service fields. The Agriculture 
Department*s **food stamp** program is in 
actuality a vouchering program, and the 
aspects of Medicare which allow patients 
to choose their own doctors has a 
vouchering flavor. Most notably, per- 
haps, recent experiments in the field of 
public education have pointed to a more 
explicit way. Parents were enabled to 
take advantage of educational alterna- 
tives within some school systems. In- 
stead of sending their kids to a school 
serving a proscribed attendance area, 
parents received "educational. vouchers" 
which were redeemable at the school 
their choice. 

The FIPSP] *grant, however, made it 
possible for the Collaborative to apply 
the concept to "cultural education** as 
well— and thereby to serve major seg- 
ments of the urban population which 
were not enrolled in schools and colleges 
and which, for various reasons, didy*t go 



to museums. Many among the urban 
poor, in fact, don*t even know that these 
cultural resources exist, let alone believe 
that what goes on within them is de* 
sign^ed'in their interest. Indeed, for many 
years, it wasn*t. The Collaborative*s 
voucher approach has enabled somte 
150,000 non-elitist New Yorkers to find 
out that these resources can be for their 
benefit. 

A 16-member Advisory Council, made 
up of museum directors, community 
leaders, and city officials, was estab- 
lished early on to assure broad repre* 
sentdtion of all constituent groups in 
policy making. **It was a tough problem,**- 
says Ms. Bertram, "deciding who should 
serve on this council, but we sent out an 
interest-survey to about 65 cultural 
institutions and some 3000 community 
organizations and, ultimately, got good 
representation from both worlds.** 

The Council helped Ms. Bertram and 
her two assistants. Holly Sidford and 
Haffiz Mohamed, to review applications 
from both the organizations and the 
institutions, and to select the initial 
participants in the program. Once the 
conimunity groups determined the na- 
ture and extent of the projects or serv- 
ices they wished to purchase from the 
cultural institutions, the Advisory Coun- 
cil Worked with the staTf to calculate the 
value of each organization*s voucher. At 
the other side of the equation, the Council 
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allocated a salary stipend (ranging from 
$7200 to $12,100) to each cultural institu- 
tioh for a community liaison staff 
methb^:* whose job it was to work with 
the community groups fti planning and 
implementing projects. 

There is no stipulation that the com- 
munity organizations obtain the request- 
ed services from the cultural institution 
nearest their own neighborhoods. Some,^ 
indeed, do so but only after "shopping 
around" among the eight participating 
institutions to see vyhich ones might be 
able to serve them best. They can 
purchase existing services or programs, 
or request new ones; they can plan 
programs that would be conducted in 
their own neighborhoods (like that for 
the elderly residents at the St. George 
Hotel) or programs which take place in 
the cultural institutions; and they can 
expend their vouchers entirely with one 
institution or in any combination of 
institutions. Indeed one group, the Jamai- 
ca Service Program for Older Adults, 
undertook some 56 different projects 
over a single year's time. Virtually all of 
the eight participating institutions were, 
involved at a cost of less than $8000. 

In a sense, the Collaborative and its 
Advisory Council function as a kind of 
"middleman** in the whole process. It 
cal{[:ulates the value (up to $8000) of each 
groups proje(;ts, awaids appropriate 
Vojjchers which the groups then use to 



purchase the services, and reimburses 
the cultural institutions directly for 
providing those services. 

Evaluation of the Voucher Program has 
besn conducted by a research team 
headed up by Gary Bridges, 

associate professor of psychology and 
education at Columbia University's 
Teachers College. His evaluation activi- 
ties have been undertaken in two parts. 
One was of a summative kind during the 
first year when the program was being 
set up, evaluation forms were being 
designed, and seed grants of $2000 were 
being made to each comniunity group to 
help them learn about program design 
and about proposal writing. Since then,^ 
continuing formative evaluation has 
been conducted which utilizes inter- 
views, report, and evaluation forms to 
provide constant insight and feedback 
about the totals operation. Following 
completion of each project, both parties 
fill out a confidential evaluation form de- 
scribing their respective perceptions of 
the manner in which the whole transac- 
tion was carried out and how well each 
side lived up to its stated responsibili- 
ties. 

These forms and others, to^^ether with 
an on-going series of interviews, have 
given Dr. Bridges, his evaluation team, 
and the Program staff, valuable insights 
into what has actually taken place the 
last 2 years when the program was in full 



operation. For the most part, the feed- 
back has been very positive indeed. It 
indicates, on both sides of the "fence," a 
growing satisfaction with the voucher 
arrangement. ^ 

Interestingly enough, of the 270 sepa- 
rate projects undertaken during the year 
1975-76 (ranging in cost from $5 to 
$2000], by far the greatest number were 
strictly educational in^ature* Fifty-six 
percent of the projects involved weekly 
lessons in the visual arts, poetry, music, 
and dance, while 13 percent were devoted 
to courses in modern art, urban ecology, 
anthropology, and the like. Only 1 
percent of the projects involved purchas- 
ing admission to existing museum pro- 
grams. The community groups obviously 
preferred to design new programs which 
met their needs more effectively. "This 
result," according to an interim report on 
the Program, "is confirmed by the staffs 
of museums in the program who have 
reported their satisfaction with the qual- 
ity of most projects they have under- 
taken, and has reassured those who ques- 
tioned th(» abilily of community organ- 
izations to choose intellij^ontly ajnong 
avaihibh! cultural resources." 

The interim report also indicates that 
these community organizations: 

• have learned how to market their 
ideas with unusual effectiveness and 
have, in essence, become "smart 
shoppers** in the cultural marketplace; 
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• did not "make choices based on the 
physical resources or ethnic orienta- 
tion of participating museums, but 
rather . . . (on) the ability of the insti- 
tution to deliver responsive services*'; 
and 

• have "valuod their contact with 
cultural activities enough to allocate 
their own scarce discretionary funds to 
arts programs, in some instances 
matching the vouchers provided by the 
Collaborative." 

The Cultural Voucher Program, for its 
part , has not depended on the $100,000-a- 
year FIPSE grant alone to support this 
experimental work. Last yeir it raised an 
amount nearly equaling the FIPSE grant 
from private foundation sources and the 
New York State Council on the Arts. Not 
long ago. it received another $50,000 for 
each of o years from a major Manhattan 
bank. And recently the State Council on 
the Arts has awarded the Program an 
additional $20,000 grant to "conduct a 
feasibility study of an eight-county 
viltural voucher program . . . that will 
jlminave in a report on the practicabili- 
ty of a voucher system serving urban, 
subur^NUi and rural ureas of New York 
State," On the basis of all this as well as 
on the number of inquiries the staff has 
received from other cities across the 
country, the (Cultural Voucher Program 
would appear to be well on the way lo 
'proviT its point. 
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Dr. Bridges and his evaluation team 
will have a final report on the 3-year 
FIPSE-supported demonstration availa- 
ble by summer 1977. Meanwhile, he ^ums 
the experience up this way: "What we've 
really been testing is the public manage- 
ment of cultural funds. The economist in 
me says it may be a new way of 
subsidizing museums— on the basis of 
thequaJity of the services they provide. It 
won t eliminate block grants obviously, 
merely supplement them. The psycholo- 
gist in me looks at this as a way of 
motivating people, of helping them learn 
to value their own ideas and get involved 
in the decisions that affect them. If you 
assume the two goals of the Program (to 
broaden the audience served by a city s 
cultural resources and to provide insti u- 
tions with incentives to develop more 
responsive programs) there are all kinds 
of i.idicators of the Program's accomp- 
lishments. The problem is how to con- 
tinue. Obviously, the resources are there. 
Razor companies will pay hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for a 1-minute Su- 
perbowl commercial, so nuiybe we have 
to persuade them, and their corporate 
counterparts, to put ih^nv name on an 
equal amount of Cultural Vouchers to 
underwrite the idea around the country/* 
Speaking from the museums' point of 
view. Dr. Malcolm Arth. Director of 
Kducalion at the Museum of Natural 
History, believes that the Program's 
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strength lies more in the implementation 
phase than it does in mere consciousness- 
raising on the part of museun-r. "Today," 
he says, "the difficulty for museums is 
not an awareness of what needs to be 
done but in implementing these new 
approaches. Few of us have the skills or 
the staff to build those bridges to 
community groups. The Voucher Pro- 
gram allowed us to expand our already- 
existing outreach activities— and it gave 
us a staff person who could devote full- 
time to work with community groups." 

Currently, the Voucher Program is 
going after additional funds to enable it 
to refine further its internal policies, 
reduce administrative costs, and expand 
the number of community groups and 
institutions served. However, some criti- 
cal questions will need to be answered 
before the idea can be viewed seriously 
"as a potential new system for the 
distribution of a portion of the public 
funds allocated to the arts." But those 
involved with the Program are hoping 
they can make a strong case for the 
voucher system over the next 3 year%. 
Thus they hope to provide the New York 
State Council on' the Arts with a more 
effective way of distributing part ^f its 
"per capita" funds for the arts through a 
voucher system that State residents can 
use to buy cultural services anywhere in 
the State, 
lunius Eddy 



Accentuation of 
Communication Skills 
Through Novel Techniques'^ 

CHAELESTON, W. VA 

'\^.a stimulating alternative for learning 
basic concepts/' 

An accent has been placed on commun- 
ication skills in two Kanawha County 
Schools in Charleston. W.Va. The AC- 
CENT program utiUzes art. music, dra- 
ma, and creative movement as innovative 
teaching approaches to discover, guide, 
and reinforc<3 communication skills of 
disadvantaged children. One of the 
strengths of the program is found in the 
population which it serves, providing 
comprehensive experiences for all the 
children within the two designated pilot 
schools. It is anticipated that ACCENT 
will expand beyond these two elemen- 
tary schools in future years. 

The underlying concept of ACCENT is 
that the combined experience of the arts 
wit^ the traditional subject inatter pro- 
vides the student, particularly the child 
described under title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act with a 
stimulating altrrnative fur learning basic 
concepts. This approach includes the 
child in the learning process* not only 
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Strengthening his academic understand- 
ings, but increasing his awareness 
of self-expression and communication 
skills in relation to self, peers, and 
faculty. 

Mrs. Karen Childers, coordinator of 
ACCENT, is extremely optimistic about 
the future development of this program. 
Although it has been in existence for only 
one full academic year, its merits have 
been observed by the consultants in the 
program, as well as indicated through the 
validation procedures employed and 
results recorded. The program is feasible 
economically, and it may serve as a staff 
development program in various schools 
during subsequent years. 

The ACCENT pilot program was 
designed to remedy reading deficiencies 
and to improve basic communication 
skills. A simultaneous development was 
anticipated in heightened attitudes to- 
ward education and in self-concepts 
among the children. The two elementary 
schools selected as pilot areas have a 
concentration of students who qualify as 
educationally disadvantaged, the com- 
mitment of school staff, and space 
available for implementation of the 
ACCENT program. Those students who 
qualified for the ESEA title I remedial 
reading program were selected as partici- 
pants, and the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test and Botel Word Recognition Test 
were the basis for the selection criteria of 



the remedial reading program. 

A four-member team qualified in the 
fields of art, music, drama, and dance 
received guidance from title I specialists 
during summer workshops. Supervision 
and exchange continued throughout the 
year. Eleanor Buchanan is the physical 
education consultant. The title I consul- 
tants in music are Delores Pate and 
Nancy Douglas, and Ruby Stanfield is 
the title I consultant in art. The ACCENT 
arts team works within each of the two 
elementary schools either 2 or 3 days a 
week. Each team member works with 
title I children in their regularly sche- 
duled instructional grouping. The team 
member, title I reading teacHer, and 
classroom teacher consult, and the arts 
activities are designed to improve indi- 
vidual skill deficiencies evidenced by the 
children. 

The team members, additionally, have 
the responsibility for sharing ideas and 
arts competencies with the classroom 
ttachers, thus providing opportunities 
for the continuation of the integrated 
process within the instructional peer 
group. These competencies were identi- 
fied and designed through intensive staff 
development and relate the arts to 
reading and other communication skills 
in an attempt to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of the title I child. 

Program effectiveness is measured by 
a Communication Skills Needs Assess- 
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ment and by a Communication Skills 
Evaluation. A Needs Assessment Survey 
was administered to parents, school 
administrators, and school personnel. 
The results indicated that educationally 
disadvantaged children in Kanawha 
County had deficiencies in basic com- 
munication skills. The score comparison 
of third grade students in two title I 
schools exhibited far greater deficiencies 
in every skill area than non-title I 
students. The ACCENT program strives 
to improve those deficiencies made 
apparent through the testing procedures. 
The Communication Skills Evaluation is 
administered by the teacher to an entire 
class. It includes listening, visual se- 
quential memory, descriptive writing, 
auditory sequential memory, and verbal 
expression. 

In discussion with the title I consul- 
tants, arts team members, and classroom 
teachers, it became clear that ACCENT is 
viewed with optimism and intei 't. As 
one administrator explained, the pro- 
gram is still in its infancy, and problems 
such' as providing adequate space and 
equipment, scheduling time blocks for 
interaction among reading specialists, 
classroom teachers, and the ACCENT 
team* and designing and developing 
appropriate relationships between class- 
room and arts activities must he con- 
fronted and solved. Nonetheless, the 
accent is on ACCKNT in the two pilot 



elementary schools, creating challenges 
and motivation for meaningful educa- 
tional experiences for the disadvantaged 
children in Kanawha County, Charles- 
ton, W.Va.— Sarah A. Chapman 

Artists and the Aging^^ 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

"The elderly, unlike sxjhool children . . . 
were free to express . . . dissatisfaction 
by merely staying away." 

Americans are growing older, which 
isn't exactly news, but new census 
figures tell us that the average American 
is now older than ever before; this trend 
will almost surely continue into the next 
century. A low birth rate combined with 
a declining death rate will raise the 
median age of Americans by almost 10 
years within the next half century, and 
by the year 2000 nearly 12 percent of the 
population will be over 65. Or put 
another way, the number of Americans 
over 65 will soon be equal to the number 
under 15; a ratio which is three times 
higher than it was at the beginning of the 
century. The implications of these fig- 
ures cut across the entire spectrum of 
society; school enrollments will decline. 
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retirement systems will be strained, 
health services will be overloaded, poUti- 
cal styles will be altered, attitudes 
toward work and leisure will change, and 
the society as a whole may become more 
conservative, less prone to innovation, 
and more resistant to change. 

Older citizens require services from 
society which are geared to their special 
needs— including programs in the arts— 
and St. Paul, Minn., has taken a clear lead 
in this direction. For 2 years the St. Paul 
Council of Art and Sciences, through one 
of its constituent agencies known as 
COMPAS (Community Programs in the 
Arts and Sciences), has operated a 
program which serves the creative and 
expressive needs of its elderly by bring- 
ing them into close and continuing 
contact with professional artists. This 
program. Artists and the Aging, was 
funded in 1974 by a 2-year demonstration 
grant from HEW*s Administration on 
Aging in order to identify and recruit 
professional artists who are interested in 
working with the elderly and then to 
sensitize these artists to the needs of the 
aging through an artist-in-residence 
project which would attract qualified 
professional artists to the field of aging. 

The introductory pages of the final 
report ohhis project notes that (COMPAS 

"hijs i\ Ivvcniv yviw rtM.oid ol ( losr rrliihdnship to 
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mobilize new ideas and projects. COMPAS has long 
been familiar with the community and its artistic 
resources, was capable of providing leadership in 
identifying appropriate artists for special projects 
and had established effective communication with 
the community. In addition, the long tradition 
COMPAS had of involvement with schools and 
community programs and the experience of its 
director, Molly La Berge, as project director for the 
MinneHota Poets i the Schools Program, all served 
to make it the apfnopiiate agency for the develof)- 
ment of a new program for the Artists and the 
Aging/* 

And such, indeed, seems to be thecase. 
The artistic resourc^^s of St. Paul have co- 
existed with COMPAS for many years 
and the catalyst of new P'ederal programs 
for the aging served only to bringHhem 
even closer together. 

The project began in the summer of 
1974 with the hiring of Joan Beaubien as 
project director and with the usual clutch 
of organizational meetings with evalua- 
tors, with community groups, with 
professionals in the field of aging, and 
with both the site administrators and 
artists; all of which was aci.omplished 
without the benefit of identifiable prece- 
dents. As Joan Beaubien said, one advan- 
tage of a demonstration project is that it 
cannot fail-— even when something 
doesn*t work it succeeds, at least, in 
demonstrating that fact. The world in 
which St. Paul's artists lived rarely came 
into contact with the world (^f the city's 
elderly. Tht. challenge which MoTI^ La 
Berge and Joan Beaubien faced was, 
therefore, that of becoming matchmakers 



between artists, mostly young who knew 
not of the needs of the aging and older 
people who saw little in the arts for 
themselves. Matchmaking requires that 
some mutuality be established; though 
the program might eventually suffice for 
the aging, questions about how painters 
or poets or potters could benefit from it is 
less easily answered. The premises on 
which COMPAS operated as it recruited 
artists were that it gave them a long term 
residency in which to develop ideas and 
projects as well as a steady, though 
modest, income. The part time commit- 
ment also allowed artists ample time for 
their own creative work and, finally, it 
was hoped that the prospect of working 
with older people would both inter :st 
and challenge them. 

On these bases, three artists were 
selected in the first year and seven in the 
second, representing, between them, 
poetry, painting, drama, dance, sculp- 
ture, textiles, and ceramics. 

The selection of sites look place 
concurrently with the selection of artists, 
and it too presented ticklish problems for 
the [)roject. The St. Paul area has about 
43.000 citizens aged 05 or older (13 
percent of the total population) and many 
locaticjns were eligil)le for consideration 
including nursing homes, senior citizen 
high rises, day-care c(miI(M's, churches, 
community centers, and convalescent 
homes. Kach site was evaluated in a 



number of ways to assure that proper 
studio space was available, that it was 
both accessible and safe for the elderly, 
that no social or ethnic group was 
excluded by virtue of distance or bias 
and. last but not least, that the staff at 
each site was genuinely interested inarts 
programming. 

By September of 1974 the artists had 
been recruited and briefed on problems of 
working with the elderly, the sites had 
been selected, and the project began. It 
started slowly "with sizable blocks of 
unstructured time," so the artists and the 
senior citizens could get to know each 
other "in their own way and in their own 
environment." and regularly scheduled 
conferences were held where the artists 
could compare notes in sessions which 
were, to all appearances, much like 
seminars for student teachers even 
though they dealt with problems at the 
opposite end of the age spectrum. 

During its first 2 years the COMPAS 
Artist and Aging Project remamed small, 
as befits a demonstration project where 
the purpose is to show the validity of an 
idea. 'I'he project has not been formally 
evaluated, however, nor has its success 
been measured by using testing instru- 
ments, empirical procedures, or the 
statistical analysis of data. In some ways 
the success of the project is best demon- 
strated by the simple lact that it con- 
tinued. The (?hleily, uidike school child- 
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ren, are not captive; had they found the 
program uninteresting, tl 'iy wen free to 
express that dissatisfad on by merely 
staying away. They did not do so; 
however, and this fact more than any 
other warrants the progi^am's success. 
Moreover, it was also a success to the 
artists. Each artist in the project keeps a 
log which recorded his experience in the 
project, and their insights make interest- 
ing reading. One poet, for example, 
wrote, "I am not sure how this experience 
has affected my own work, but certainly 
the courage Tve observed in them as they 
face the last years of their lives, the pa- 
tience with which they confront physi- 
cal infirmities and their wonderful sense 
of humor have become models of how to 
grow old for me." Those who adminis- 
tered the sites also repor^d their judg- 
ments of the project's success, and one of 
these, a coordinator of county services to 
the elderly, noted that 'only recently 
have we implemented programs to alle- 
viate problems of isolation, transporta- 
tion, nutrition health (for older people) 
and I support these important programs. 
However, I am also concerned about the 
lack of opportunities available for self- 
expression and self-improvement which 
are so vital to the mental health of 
individuals." These collatfTal remarks, 
one from an artist and one from an 
administrator, obviously do not reflect 
hard nosed statistical data lor evaluation 
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of the project, but they do represent 
evaluation which is more subjective, 
more judicial — and more humane — than 
the litmus paper approach so dear to 
empiricists. For those who may, for 
whatever purpose, want or need more 
objective evaluative data, joan Beaubien 
has suggested that certain things can be 
tabulated if it proves necessary to do so. 
Data such as an increase in the number of 
participants who opt for the program, 
can, for example, easily be recorded, as 
can involvement with other artistic 
programs, such as attendance at con- 
certs, art shows, and such. The receptivi- 
ty of the arts community to the needs of 
the elderly can be documented by the 
numBer of complimentary tickets of- 
fered, or the performances scheduled at 
more convenient times, the provision of 
adequate physical facilities. The interest 
of artists in an area can be easily 
determined by keeping a record of the 
number of applicants to the program; 
finally, the interest of institutions serv- 
ing the elderly can be gauged by the 
number of requests which they submit 
for help or information about the pro- 
gram. 

Whether such measurements would, in 
and of themselves, provide a more valid 
basis for evaluation of the program than 
the comments ol the artists or the elderly 
themselves is another matter and, happi- 
ly, she does not attempt to make such a 



case. Such items are, however, quantifia- 
ble, and where those needs exist, the 
criteria she has spelled out are as good as 
any and better than most. 

A second outgrowth of the COMPAS 
program, though one which was part of a 
larger whole, was the Conference on Arts 
and the Aging conducted in Minneapolis 
in October of 1976. This conference, 
planned and coordinated by the National 
Council on Aging, brought together 
representatives from every facet of the 
diverse worlds of the arts and aging; from 
government, from community agencies, 
and from academia. The long term effect 
of this confer^ence is, as yet, unknown 
because the participants carried their 
impressions home with them, at its 
conclusiou, but the interaction between 
individuals and representatives of var* 
ious groups and agencies will surely 
continue in the months and years ahead 
and this alone must be counted as a 
positive gain. 

Finally, the COMPAS project has 
produced a handbook with which other 
cities may guide the development of 
similar programs. It is titled simply 
Artists and th(; A^in^: A Project Hand- 
book and it covers the development of the 
project so thoroughly— and yet so undog- 
matically— that it will surely become a 
standard reference for anyone who 
wants to start a similar program. Pro- 
grams change, people move, memories 



fade, and conference proceedings are 
ephemeral. The printed word remains, 
seemingly forever, on library shelves, 
however, and the handbook may repre- 
sent a more permanent influence on arts 
for the aging than the program itself. It 
has happened that way before. 

The COMPAS Artists and Aging 
program is the first, and thus far the only. 
Administration on Aging project which 
bears upon the arts; as such, it is 
exemplary. Moreover, it bears more than 
a passing resemblance to the first Ar- 
tists-in-Schools projects which were also 
supported by HEW and were intended to 
show that educational programming 
could be made richer by placing artists in 
residence in elementary and secondary 
schools. Having proven their point, 
however, HEW abdicated that idea to the 
National Endowment for the Arts— who 
immediately changed it to a program 
where the support of artists, rather than 
educational enrichment, was the primary 
goal. It is more than possible that the 
same fate could befall the Artists and the 
Aging idea; if that were to happen, 
professionals in gerentology would as 
surely be excluded from the program as 
were professional educators from the 
Artists-in-Schools program when it was 
transferred from HKW. The equilibrium 
between the arts and the gerentological 
communities has been essential to the 
success of the (XJMPAS project, and it 




can only be hoped that HEW will benefit 
from the lessons of its own history and 
not again disavow those who speak most 
directly for the beneficiaries of artists in 
residence programs— whether they are 
school kids or old folks.— Harlan Hoffa 

Dance Program 

for the Handicapped^^ 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

'\ . . tobe of worth, to have someone know 
it, and to know it yourself/' 

The Dance Program has been in exist- 
ence for 5 years as one of the services 
provided by the Work Activity Center for 
Handicapped Adults (WAC/HA), Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Participants are mental- 
ly and/or physically handicapped adults, 
ranging in age from 21 to 60, with 35 
being the average age. The process- 
oriented program consists of a non-literal 
approach to creative dance. Its aim is to 
provide successful, creative; aesthetic 
experiences for each individual, with a 
view towards making each feel valuable. 
The Dance Program is conducted by a 
teacher with experience in professional 
dance who is slightly handicapped her- 
self, having been stricken with rheuma- 
toid arthritis. The Program is not only 
accepted but lauded in the community. 
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The focus on creative dance allows the 
handicapped to become comfortable with 
their bodies and enhance their self-image 
as they increase in ability to relate to 
themselves, each other, and the environ- 
ment and thus, to communicate ron- 
verbally what they are unable to express 
in words. It is apparent that activity in 
theatre would not be successful for the 
majority of clients. Art is included in the 
total WAC/HA program, not as a means 
of expression, but as a part of the work 
and money-earning possibilities for the 
clients. Music is neglected, except as 
accompaniment and inspiration for the 
dance program. An occasional rhythm 
band activity seems lacking in focus and 
thus, inconsequential. The entire WAC/ 
HA professional staff (eight persons) 
assists physically in terms of transport- 
ing the participants to the site of lessons 
and performances, encouraging and 
helping them to be active during the 
lesson, and dealing with emergencies. 
Occasionally there are manpower volun- 
teers on welfare plus a few intern 
students who are available for physical 
assistance, but this help is irregular and 
consists of five to six persons at th(j most. 

Ms. Anne Riordan, whose title is 
"Dance Consultant to the WAC/HA," is 
sole director and instructor for the Dance 
Program. During the past year she has 
had one assistant, a senior dance major 
from the University of Utah, who has 
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volunteered her services. The mission of 
the Dance Program may be best under- 
stood by describing its participants. 
These 40 to 50 people are able to function 
at less than 20 percent of the capacity of 
normal individuals. They are termed 
"catastrophically disabled." Among their 
handicaps are mental retardation, cere- 
bral palsy, multiple sclerosis, and other 
forms of developmental disability. Four 
are blind, one is deaf, and eighteen are in 
wheel chairs. One-third of them live in 
nursing homes, group, or boarding 
homes. They have experienced frustra- 
tion, pain, and sorrow. There are few 
opiions available to them in life; yet, they 
have the same basic needs as anyone— to 
love and be loved, to be creative and 
productive, to have something to live for, 
to be of worth. The Dance Program is 
designed to help each individual meet 
those needs. 

Five years ago a staff member at the 
WAC/HA assfissed the bohnvior of the 
Centers clients and noted that they 
generally lacked the ability to communi- 
cate and were primarily an inactive, 
joyless group of people. Their movement 
Vas pedestrian, and their range of motion 
limited. Assuming that dance might 
rectify this condition, the staff member 
approffched Anne Kiordaii with a propos- 
al for conducting movement (dance) 
classes at the Center. Anne accepted and 
began working with the clients through 
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basic movement skills (primarily exer- 
cises), gradually adding elements of 
movement leading to dance and, finally, 
dance itself. Throughout this process, 
she took the clients to see dance tech- 
nique classes at the University of Utah 
where she is an adjunct professor, to 
dress rehearsals of performing groups, 
and to dance concerts. She noted that in 
due time the clients began to try to 
imitate the movements of the dancers. 
Soon they began to conceive of them- 
selves as dancers. They wanted to dance 
and to communicate through dance. The 
self-motivation, coupled with the expert 
leadership of Ms. Rioi dan, has culminat- 
ed in a successful and vital program in 
creative dance. 

Once a week, during the school year, 
the total group of 40 to 50 mentally and 
physically handicapped meets for a 
dance class. The lesson begins with the 
group in circle formation to eliminate 
some of the outside stimuli. It is conduct- 
ed by Ms. Riordan in a low-key manner, 
creating a permissive and supportive 
atmosphere. Love, trust, and self- 
confidence were evident as the clients 
progressed through the lesson— creating 
individually and working together, with 
the mentally handicapped assisting 
those confined to wheelchairs and those 
with other physical hanciicaps. The 
climax was the improvisation of a dance 
based upon the lesson. The dance showed 



a total involvement of the participants 
and revealed their willingness to risk 
themselves and their feelings, as their 
movements were often daring and al- 
ways uninhibited. At the conclusion, 
they applauded themselves and each 
other, and appeared to exhibit a great 
feeling of success and accomplishment. 

The group, by virtue of a heightened 
ability to communicate through non- 
verbal means, has become a very closely 
knit unit. The participants are comforta- 
ble and secure. This reporter wondered 
how newcomers might be motivated to 
join the group, and how the group might 
respond to them. The question was asked 
of the instructor and of the WAC/HA 
Program Director. The answer was 
illustrated during an observation of the 
lesson. New people are transported to the 
lesson and encouraged by the staff to 
participate. They are not forced to take 
part, for all activity is voluntary. At first, 
they sit or lie on the periphery, some* 
times sleeping, often staring into space or 
even facing a wall away from the 
activity. Gradually (and sometimes this 
takes many weeks) they begin to test a 
movement. Then they reach tentatively 
inside the circle, joining in and with- 
drawing as tliey need to, until they 
finally seem to get caught up in the 
intensity and meaning of the dunce 
experience and wish to be a part of it.'l'he 
meinbei^s of the group, who have seem- 



ingly learned to accept themselves as 
people, exhibited ^\ total acceptance of 
the newcomers also* 

Sixteen of the mentally handicapped 
cliei^ts meet an additional day a week. 
These people, who comprise the perform- 
ing group, were chosen partly because 
they were the most capable of a wider 
range of movement, but primarily be- 
cause they were the most motivated. 
They asked to be in the group. While the 
Dance Program affords all participants 
-an opportunity for bringing some degree? 
of normality into their lives, it further 
allows those in the performing group to 
be out among normal people. Through 
their performances throughout the com- 
munity, they come closer to feeling 
normal. Enhancing this feeling is the 
instructors invitation to the audience to 
join the group in one of the dances. Those 
members of the audience who did come 
forth were totally accepted by the 
dancers, and were most accepting of 
them. Thus, the performances have also 
had a positive effect upon the communi- 
ty, which has bej^un to view the piirtici- 
pants as human beings (people) and not 
just "the poor handicapped/' 

Sorial workers from the Division of 
Family Services review the entire WACl/ 
HA program cmce a ye<ir to ascertain 
whether or not th:j title XX contract is 
being fulfilled. 

The WAC/HA utilizes Progress As- 



sessment Charts to evaluate the growth 
of individuals in the total program of 
activities. By this method, such items as 
self-help skills, functional academics, 
pre- vocational skills, and social and 
personal development are assessed. No 
single program has been isolated and 
evaluated in terms of its effect upon the 
individual, however. Specific evaluation 
of the Dance Program has thus been via 
subjective judgment. With the small 
WAC/HA staff, a single dance instructor, 
and the nature of the dance experience, it 
has seemed more feasible to judge the 
merits of the Dance Program by observa- 
tion rather than by measurement. 

Literature on research in teaching 
indicates that direct observation is 
important in measuring the effectiveness 
of programs andprocedures.lt isalsofelt 
that individual biases will be controlled 
in part by mulLple judgments. It there- 
fore seems noteworthy to cite those 
observations and judgments made about 
the Dance Program: 

1. Parents of the clients have attested 
to the fact that their offsprinn have 
become more active people. "They no 
longer stare at the four walls." ^ 

2. WAC/HA staff members have no- 
ticed that abilities have emerj^ed that 
nobody previously knew existed. 

3. The WAC/HA Program Director 
testified that clients who exhibit tan- 
trums during other activities show no 



tendency towards the same during dance 
classes. 

4. The dance instructor for iOe Pro- 
gram indicated that clients have become 
able to move body parts that were 
previously ii.'imobile; the range of move- 
ment has increased and the quality 
improved; memory retention has in- 
creased; a feeling of self-worth has 
become evident; and a joy in being 
human, in being alive, exists. 

5. Significant members of the dance 
community are supportive of the pro- 
gram, having noted its sound philosophy, 
its growth, its impact on the participants 
and the community, and its extension of 
boundaries of dance as a discipline. 

6. Three years ago, a film entitled 
"Dance in Utah** featured the Dance 
Program. A vid^o tape made during this 
current year featured the same partici- 
pants. The dance community agrees that 
a comparison of the two reveals not only 
an increase in movement capacity, self- 
awareness, and confidence, but also 
indicates a new dimension—the achieve- 
ment of an aesthetic experience by the 
participants. 

Other facts of significance are: (1) 
there is a waiting list for participants in 
the Dance Program (The demand has 
surpassed adequate operational capacity 
of facilities and staff.) and (2) invitations 
from coiimiunity groups to host per- 
formances are growing in number. 
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The majority of problems appear to 
center around an inadequate number of 
staff members, limited facilities, and 
adequate funding to alleviate those 
problems. There is only one instructor 
contracted to conduct the Dance Pro- 
gram. Funding for this instructor is based 
upon a minimal scale and limited to 3 
hours per week. The instructor donates 
time in transporting students to view 
dance technique classes. reh??arsals, and 
concerts, in addition to their own per- 
formances for various community 
groups. 

Studies in dance curriculums have gen- 
erally concluded that a once a week class 
in modern dance is insufficient for 
building strength, endurance, and flexi- 
bility. It has been further determined that 
retention of material is less for those 
classes meet ing once a week as compared 
with those meeting twice a week; yet. the 
handicapped students meet only once a 
week. It is rather alarming to know that 
this is a clas» of 40 to 50 mult iple disabled 
persons, each of whose disabilities 
require specific attention and program- 
ing. A normal situation would allow for 
no more than 20 students per instructor. 
What this singular instructor has been 
able to accomplish is phenomenal and 
indeed meritorious. It must be stressed, 
however, that the conditions are far from 
ideal, even under normal circumstances. 
Transporting the (dients. loading and 
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unloading wheelchairs, etc.. is extremely 
time-consuming for the staff. It is alao a 
lengthy and fatiguing process for the 
clients, who must wait their turn until 
the small number of staff can help them. 
Space allocated for the WAC/HA and for 
the Dance Program in particular is 
currently filled at above maximum 
capacity. There is no immediate chance 
for expanding any of the WAC/HA pro- 
grams. 

In terms of solutions, it is evident that 
more funding is needed for both staff and 
facilities. With increased staff (or hours) 
for the Dance Program, the clients could 
meet .nore often, and in homogeneous 
groups, and thereby have a greater 
chance for increasing their individual 
potential. Further, specific records could 
be kept and objective measurements 
made in terms of the effects of the Dance 
Program on various capacities listed in 
the Progress Assessment Charts and, 
specifically, on memory retention carry- 
over into other areas. As to space, clients 
must now be transported across town to 
one central location. In the very early 
stages are plans to set up satellite 
stations as workshop activity centers, 
for [)rograms only, using the same) achTiin- 
istrative staff as currently exists. 

Despite severe problems of inadequate 
time, space, and staff, the program, as 
subjectively observed by this reporter, is 
highly successful. It is characterized by 



love, trust, and concern for each individ- 
ual and operates on the premise that 
there is joy in being human. Through 
dance, the catastrophically disabled 
individuals have developed a nonverbal 
mode of expression that is fresh and 
spontaneous, allowing them to be in 
touch With themselves and communicate 
with each other, which they could not 
otherwise do through their limited verbal 
expressiqn. The classes are conducted as 
dance and not as therapy, and creative, 
aesthetic experiences are achieved by the 
participants. Most importantly, during 
the class and performance observed, the 
participants attained the goal of Every- 
man—to be of worth, to have someone 
know it, and to know it themselves. How 
is such measured? One has only to watch 
their eyes sparkle and their bodies come 
alive.— Araniinta Little 

Arts for Special Ed^cation^^ 

SEATTLE, WA. 

visxi to classrooms is joyful ..." 

The Seattle Public School System is a 
massive com[)lex serving a wide variety 
of populations, one of which is comprised 
of handicapped studeVits. The Arts for 
Special Kducation project is a pilot 
project in seven Seattle elementary 
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schools selected by committee on the 
basis of handicapping conditions pres- 
ent, the interest of principals and 
teachers, and the geographic location. 
The project began in January 1977, and 
includes approximately 400 students and 
60 teachers. Among the seven schools are 
representative populations of language/ 
learning disabled, neurologically im- 
paired, hearing impaired, emotionally 
disturbed, orthopedically impaired, and 
mild, moderate, and severe mentally 
retarded students. 

Ms. Mona Medin is director of the 
project, and Mr. Ray Thompson, Assist- 
ant Coordinator of the Seattle Curricu- 
lum Support Section, works with her in 
an advisory capacity. The program 
operates from two bases, the first of 
which is the utilization of teachers as the 
motivating force behind the arts expe- 
riences. It is their responsibility to 
initiate arts activities within their class- 
rooms, thus exposing the students to an 
extended range of learning objectives 
and experiences. The second ispent of the 
project includes conimunily resource 
persons. An extensive file of community 
artists have been screened and inter- 
viewed, and those perscms qualified are 
available to teachers as resource person- 
nel in the classrooms as well as valuable 
contributors to inservice workshops. 
These resource artists aid classroom 
teachers with planning and goal estab- 



lishment, and they provide support and 
guidance for followup activities. 

Ms. Medin has been an articulate and 
effective coordinator of the classroom 
and resource experiences. Through her 
capable leadership the school adminis- 
trators, teachers, and artists have dis- 
covered stimulating approaches to edu- 
cation, creating exciting classrooms 
which reflect individual expression and 
increased awareness of the arts* Since 
January 1977. a file has been developed 
involving 250 community resource per- 
sons. 

Infusing the arts process into the 
general learning experience has been 
accepted by the children involved. A visit 
to classrooms is joyful; children showing 
what they have created, teachers offering 
guidance and aid. and principals openly 
acknowledging the relevance of the 
program within the school system. 

Due to the recent innovation of the 
program, there exist no evaluative mea- 
sures of its success. The Testing and 
Evaluation Department of the Seattle 
Public Schools is planning research 
which will be available at the conclusion 
of the fall term. 1977. Future plans 
include the continued use and expansion 
of community resource personnel skilled 
in the area of Arts for the Handicapped. 
The establishment of inservice programs 
on a regularly scheduled basis is also 
contemplated. 



The abstract for "Arts for Special 
Education— Phase Two" has been sub- 
mitted for the school year 1977-78 and 
will focus on three related areas: the 
implementation of student learning ob- 
jectives through the arts, teacher inserv- 
ice training in the use of the arts in the 
classroom, and the increase of special 
education students participating in arts- 
related activities. The future program 
will be able to serve as many as 100 
teachers and 700 students in the Seattle 
School System.— Sarah A. Chapman 

Overcoming Learning Difficulties 
Through Music^^ 

PHOENIX. ARIZ. 

'It is disheartening to parents to know that 
their child has ability but is not learning/' 

Can the arts have a positive effect upon 
students with learning disabilities? 
Experimental and model school pro- 
grams are telling us that they can. In the 
Cordova School in the Alhambra School 
District No. 68 in Phoenix. Ariz., for 
example, students with learning disabili- 
ties are making noticeable improvements 
through a specially tailored course in 
piano. 

Students with learning disabilities are 
not always easily identified. These 
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students i^re not mentally retarded; in 
fact, they are often bright. They may 
have a visual, auditory, or motor problem 
that makes learning difficult or impossi- 
ble. The problems may stem from min- 
imal b^ain disfunction or even diet. These 
problems cause learning to be extremely 
hard work. Students with learning dis- 
abilities have to zero in on the finer steps 
in each learning process, steps hat other 
students take for granted. 

"It is disheartening to parents to know 
that their child has ability but is not 
learning/* says Stephen Bilovesky, prin- 
cipal of the school. "If the problems are 
not detected early, these students are 
labeled 'dumb,* and they tend to drop out 
or otherwise dislike themselves. A high 
percentage of delinquents are students 
who have learning problems." 

Elizabeth L. Snyder, vocal music 
coordinator at the Cordova School, has 
spent a number of years trying to find a 
way that music might help these child- 
ren. Her intensity and dedication are due 
in no small part to the fact that she has a 
son with learning disabilities and has 
experienced the anguish of hoth thi; 
parent and the child. "It is frustrating for 
a child to see other children learning to 
read and realize that he can't." she says. 
"And it gets worse as students get older. 
Teachers often say ol them, 'He's lazy. If 
he would just sit and listen'!" 
Mrs. Snyder has invented a whole new 
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approach to the^iano in order to help 
these students cope with or overcome 
their problems. Some children expe- 
rience difficulty learning because they 
cannot see the spacial dimension on the 
paper. Students in the piano lab are 
asked to find the groups of two black 
keys. "Right hand, right hand, down we 
go. The way to the bottom is high, middle, 
low." The students chant as they play. 
The students must read the material on 
the page from left to right. The piano 
forces a physical (motor) response to 
reinforce the learning. The sound is also a 
reinforcement. 

This exercise also teaches "later- 
ality'*_the internal awareness of left and 
right, or the understanding of the mid- 
line in the body. ^^Directionality"— the 
projection outside the body of laterali- 
ty— shows in reading by being able to 
distinguish between "d" and "b" and 
'*was" and "saw." 

Students are asked to sit straight in 
front of the keyboard so that they must 
deal with their laterality problem. When 
they play the two black notes high, 
middle, and low, or low, middle, and 
high, they are forced with one hand to 
cross their midline. Mrs. Snyder has 
found that students with a laterality 
problem will try to turn their body to 
avoid such crossing. The piano becomes 
an inviting and engaging means of 
tackling the difficulty. 



Some ol these children also have 
problems in sequencing and ordering. In 
music, rhythm is a device for sequencing 
and ordering, and Mrs. Snyder uses 
rhythmic exercises to help the students 
conquer their problems in this area. 
Many of these children also are distract- 
ed by detail. They must develop habitual 
responses. Rhythm forces them ahead. 
Music also teaches them to function and 
concentrate while many other things are 
going on. The students play a figure, 
while Mrs. Snyder improvises around it. 
An electronic rhythm section (drums, 
castanets, maracas, etc.) is added, while 
the student^' play their own part. Stu- 
dents also learn to play their own melody 
at the same time that other students play 
theirs. "The distractability of these chil- 
dren Cci.. be extreme," Mr. Bilovesky 
says, "yet in music the children extend 
their learning and concentration time 
from a few minutes to an hour." 

The approach is essentially creative, 
with students being invited to make up 
their own melodies to rhythmic patterns 
presented on the page. Mrs. Snyde ' has 
organized her approach into six ring- 
bound books thai she is continually 
revising; and expanding. 

"In the piano lab," Mrs. Snyder says, 
"the children have only successful expe- 
riences. They have good feelings about 
themselves that carry over into their 
other work." 



Lois Trimble, who is a resource teacher 
or the students with learning disabili- 
ties in grades one through four and 
teaches a considerable amount of read- 
ing, speaks in glowing terms about the 
electronic piano lab and the results that 
lave been achieved. "The main advan- 
tage is the relationship of the piano lab 
and the reading program in terms of eye 
tracking. Some children pick out only a 
syllable in a word. They must know how 
to sound a word from left to right— to 
track in that direction. If their eyes canM 
track, they are (Crippled. This is what 
they learn through music. Reading is a 
similar decoding process.** 

Mrs. Trimble har. also noticed a differ- 
ence in the students* ability to concen- 
trate because of their work in piano. 
"They can eliminate a distraction. 1'hey 
can attend a task or a stimuli. There is a 
carry over of concentration from music to 
reading." Risk-taking, she says, is anoth- 
er lesson that can be taught throujjh 
music. If children take a risk in music a id 
it turns out fine, they are more apt to 
begin to take them in readinj^. where they 
feel threatened by failure. 

"I really feel this is making the stu- 
dents function more adequately in the 
academic area. As they are able to 
coordinate their psycho-riiotnr areas 
better, they can concentrate on the 
academic area. Vhnv are listening, look- 
ing, and perforrninj^ better." 
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This project began in 1974 with Arizo- 
na's title III (ESEA) funds from the U.S. 
Office of Education, plus matchingfunds 
from the district. The Baldwin Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of the electronic 
pianos, has also given support. In 1976 
they paid for an evaluation of the project. 
While the effort does not reach a large 
number of students, administrators in 
the district are apparently aware of the 
results and are valuing the project ac- 
cordingly.— Charles B. Fowler 

Fine Arts and Career Education^^ 

COLUMBUS. GA. 

. . classroom and community 
involvement/' 

Fine Arts and Career Education 
(FACE) is an extraordinary approach to 
arts education, one which enhrnces the 
students* learning experiences within the 
traditional framework, as well as provid- 
ing opportunities for personal explora- 
tion, growth, and decisionmaking out- 
side the physical environment of the high 
school. It establishes guidelines for 
meaningful exchange with many career 
possibilities in the arts, and also encour- 
ages investigation of potential career op- 
portunities within supportive and relat- 
ed arts fields, such as instrument repair 
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and backstage theatre work. Its founda- 
tion within the community is based on 
the interest, care, and commitment of 
over 250 professional persons from an 
extensive range of arts fifelds. These 
persons have made themselves and their 
facilities available as resources for those 
students interested in th6ir specialties. 
Not all are used simultaneously, but the 
files are maintained and expanded, so 
that there is a current listing of potential 
placements which is matched with the 
interests of the students. \ 

The fifst^ fully operational year of 
FACE began July 1, 1975. During the 
initial year the growth was perceived in 
halting steps, but the academic years 
1975-76 and 1976-77 have stabilized the 
program and earned support and respect 
from the educational and professional 
communities. Much credit should be 
givento Ms. Sidney Wilson, Director, and 
Ms. Marci Wyle. Coordinator, Both 
women had experience within the school 
systems. Ms. Wilson as an art teacher, 
and Ms. Wyle as a music teacher and later 
coordinatoi of other funded projects. 
They offer outstanding resources for the 
growth of PACK: insight into the idea of 
arts education, a sense of professional- 
ism which extends into the commurtity. a 
knowledge of the educational frame- 
work, comfort within the classroom 
which engenders respect from faculty 
and administrators, and a commitment to 
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the quality education which is possible 
through such a program. 

Muscogee County School District is 
composed of 59 schools. Vocational 
education has enjoyed a long and suc- 
cessful history, and the attitudes of the 
community and school administrators 
have been responsive toward providing 
similar opportunities for those students 
interested in arts and art affiliated 
careers. The arts specialists working 
within the schools, including music, 
drama, and visual arts, are included in 
the large group of FACE specialists, as 
9re the vocational teachers in woodwork, 
electronics, graphics, and metallurgy. 

Prime ingredients of FACE are organi- 
zation and foUowthrough. The project 
has two components: classroom and com- 
munity involvement. Hardaway High 
School and Jordan Vocational High 
School are the pilot sites, and have 10 and 
11 participants, respectively. A range of 
students between tenth and twelfth 
grade levels participate, several of whom 
plan tocontinue intheprogram until they 
graduate. Each group meets for 1 hour 
during the regular school day, and Ms. 
Wilson and Ms. Wyle guide the learning 
experiences. Desired outcomes of the 
class are increased awareness of the 
diversity of career opportunities in the 
fields of music, theatre, visual arts, 
writing, as well as discovering knowl- 
edges of elemi^nts common to all the arts. 
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Discussion of relevant information of the 
students* current experiences is encour- 
aged in an open, process-oriented, stu- 
dent-centered setting. This cla^s creates 
a center for the students, a place where 
they can maintain contact with their 
school environment in ways special to 
them, through exchange about their arts 
experiences in the professional world. 

The second component of the program 
is the placement of students in commu- 
nity situations. This demands a great 
deal of planning, organizing, and imple- 
menting on the parts of Ms. Wilson and 
Ms. Wyle. They are aware of each site* 
and provide the vital liaison between the 
school system and the community re- 
source person. Thus it is possible for a 
stimulating circle to emerge, flowing 
frem specialist to student to coordinator 
and returning to specialist. 

Students are encouraged to explore, 
experiment, ponder, and speculate. They 
are living the ( xperience; in some cases it 
has become the most realistic and mean- 
ingful part of their school lives. The 
students write that they view themselves 
differently, that they learn to value the 
need for preparation and professional- 
ism, and that they are learning to view 
the arts, and careers within the arts, as 
viable alternatives. 

PACK material includes several stu- 
dent evaluation forms. One? of these is a 
research form entitled Caroor Study 



Exploration. The students are responsi- 
ble for interviewing someone in a field of 
interest; guidelines for interview ques- 
tions are provided by FACE. The class- 
room experiences include the discussion 
and completion of several Core Segment 
Units, including design, communica- 
tions, and visual arts. Each unit includes 
an introduction, general information, 
goal definition, objectives, appropriate 
vocabulary lists, thought problems to be 
answered in written or oral form, total 
group activities, and individual and team 
activities. These units are creatively 
designed and provide stimulation for the 
students' growth. 

The learning site specialist is responsi- 
ble for completing an evaluation on the 
student during every 6-we^k grading 
period. This includes evaluation of the 
sti'dent's occupational skills, employa- 
bllity skills, and any additional pertinent 
material. These evaluations are returned 
to the FACE office and are incorporated 
in the total grade. The complete project is 
monitored by Dr. Jerry Klein, a member 
of the Georgia State Department, and by 
an on-site team each March. 

It is important to note that the on-site 
specialist is included in the initial 
planning by the students and is made 
aware of his or her accountability to this 
alternative learning experience. The 
specialist signs a contract stating that he 
or she has voluntarily entered intjj^the 
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agreement and that the commitment will 
be fulfilled during a specified time span* 
When requested, an outline is provided to 
assist the specialist in the initial teaching 
endeavor. 

Ms. Wilson and Ms. Wyle h3ve main- 
tained an exceptional balance among ad- 
ministrators, faculty, students, and com- 
munity resource persons. They have 
presented articulate and informative 
materials to local radio and television 
stations, which in turn have generated 
interest and support within the commu- 
nity which the FACE program serves. 
They have written articles for MET- 
ROARTS. a publication by the Metropol- 
itan Arts Councils, and they prepare 
materials for publication in the school 
district newsletters and weekly bulle- 
tins. They have maintained important 
liaison relationship with Dr. Robert 
^ushong, Assistant Superintendent of 
Program Planning and Federal Programs, 
and the principals of the two participat- 
ing high sj^hools. Bill Screws, Principal of 
Jordan Vocational High School, is ex- 
tremely supportive of the FACE program 
and envisions its continued growth. 
» Additional experiences are made avail- 
able through the Cultural Arts Program 
project, coordinated by Ms. lanice Henry 
and funded by the community, by Geor- 
gia Council for the Arts and Humanities, 
and by Emergency School Aid Act 
tESAA) grants. During 1^76-77 the plan 



called for introducing students to the arts 
through contact with professional artists 
in dance, theatre, visual arts, music, and 
creative writing. Each of the 59 schools in 
the district receives between two and 
four artistic experiences a year, selected 
from performances, workshops, residen- 
cies, or field trips. The exposure to the 
arts through the, Cultural Arts Program, 
coupled with the iotett^ity represented 
by the FACE project, csuse the Muscogee 
School District to excel in enrichment 
programs through the arts. 

FACE confronts the issues of career 
awareness, exposure, exploration, and 
preparation in the arts. The student and 
specialist evaluations indicate much 
growth, although a designed measuring 
instrument has not been used. Perhaps 
the most significant support for the 
program has been its acceptance within 
tjie community. The professional world 
intp^which these students «nter in^^ludes 
advertising and newspaper offices, radio 
and television stations, department 
stores, theatres, and nvuseums. The 
quality offered by these participating 
professionals i.s exceptional, and the 
need for responsible and matyre action 
by high school students working within 
such environments is apparent. The 
value ; he program is felt by the 
individual students and by the arts com- 
munity. The sensitive leadership by Ms. 
Wilson and Ms. Wyle is reflected in the 



overall quality of the FACE program.— 
Sarah A. Chapman 

Center for Career Education: 
in the Arts^* 

PROVmENCE, R.I, 

''Now, . . . rm noi afraid to tell ihe truth 
about what I want to be, to myself or 
anyone else/' 

You come in from the windswept 
parking lot and find your way through 
the halls of the dimly-lit auditorium. It 8 
a cold February night in Providence, RJ.* 
and the old school building with its 
double-loaded corridors is rather bleak 
and cheerless. There are perhaps a 
hundred people scattered through the 
main section of the auditorium, and you 
pull down a wooden seat and join thjem. 
Gathered down front, neara piano, about 
B dozen teen-agers are chatting. Now and 
then they erupt in nervous laughter. One 
or two are checking an old tape recorder 
and some other sound equipment. 

This is an "open house" event organ- 
ized by the staff and students of the 
Center for Career Education in the Arts, 
which occupies formerly unused space in 
this elementary school. The purpose of 
the event is to give parents of the high 
school students who*ve been taking 
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classes here since September a better 
understanding of what their youngsters 

involved in. 
• In a moment, Karen Lee Carroll, who 
directs the Center*s work, rises down 
front and explains that the evening*s 
program will consist of presentations by 
the students in each of the five art 
disciplines that make up the Center's 
curriculum: dance, music, theatre, the 
visual arts, and writing. Not all of the dO 
students in the program will be partici- 
pating, but the presentations have been 
worked out by the students themselves 
as a representative sampling of the work 
going on here. There*s a scattering of 
applause as she sits down. 

The presentations begin, and you 
wonder if these young people will be able 
to communicate artistically with this 
relatively quiet audience. Can they break 
through the uneasiness of the occasion 
and establish a rapport with their fami- 
lies that goes beyond parental pride? Will 
they really make their parents under- 
stand what this intensive involvement in 
the arts means to them; why they come 
here five afternoons a week, from their 
home high schools in Providence and 10 
other school districts in Rhode Island, to 
concentrate exclusively on artistic work? 

The acting students are first. Eight of 
tbem have created an informal improvi- 
sation to describe and demonstrate what 
goes on in their a/ting class. This is 



interspersed with personal reactions to 
initial first-week fears, the hard work 
and self-discipline required, the excite- 
ment of working together. Through it all 
are humorous and affectionate ad Jib 
comments about one another and about 
the professional actor who is their 
teacher. 

This is followed by four or five music 
students who sit casually on the edge of 
the stage and tell us what they're learning 
in their classes in voice, orchestration, 
improvisation, and composition. Then 
they, too, demonstrate some of it: a boy 
plays a tape recording of his own voice 
composition; a girl plays her piano 
composition, and you notice how much 
each of them wants the other to do well. 
And they do very well indeed. 

The auditorium presentations end with 
the dance students explaining about their 
discipline. The girls (there are no boys in 
the^ class yet, you learn later) perform 
short ballet and modern dance works, 
some of which they have choreographed 
themselves. All is very informal, ingenu- 
ous—and quite delightful. 

You move downstairs to the visual arts 
'^oom where displays of student work are 
arranged on the wells and tables. Several 
students articulate clearly what the art 
classes give them, as they lead you 
around the room and explain the aesthet- 
ics and the techniques they employ in 
their designs, pencil sketches, washes. 
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cQlor exercises, and in clay pieces execut* 
ed from live models. 

As you talk with parents and friends 
when refreshments are served, you 
realize how well these kids have carried 
it all off. They have indeed communicat- 
ed what the arts mean to them and why, 
one day soon, they may have reason to 
pursue a career in this incredibly diffi- 
cult and demanding profession. It wasn't 
simply their budding artistry alone that 
made the point. It was in their growing 
poise and composure, in their willingness 
to place themselves "at risk,'* their 
devotion to discipline, and in the style 
and humor they brought to their presen- 
tations. It was all there, and it was 
apparent that the parents were beginning 
to understand that this was serious 
work; joyous work as well, but not 
simply fun and games. 

The Center is a program of the Rhode 
Island State Council on the Arts, with 
major support from the Career Education 
Program qf the U.S. Office of Education. 
It is one of tne few projects that Office 
has funded in the arts and represents the 
only grant it has made to a State arts 
council. 

"The State Council on the Arts has had 
a long-time commitment to the young, 
artistically talented student,'' the Coun- 
cil's Chairman, Oonald Aldrich observed. 
**We felt it was necessary to take the 
initiative in developing a model program 
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in the hope that it would ultimately 
become a part of our State's educational 
institutions/* 

The project grew out of two separate 
but related activities that took place in 
Rhode Island in the early 1970s: a 
Governor's School for the State's gifted 
and talented students which the Arts 
Council administered for six summers on 
a special grant from the Governor's 
Office and a vocational education plan- 
ning grant the Council received following 
a major study of the needs in arts and 
humanities education by the State de- 
partment of education* 

The concept of a Center for Career 
Education in the Arts evolved from the 
voc-ed planning grant, and, when the 
Career Education grant was approved, 
preparations for the Center were under- 
taken in Pawtucket during the fall of 
1975, The Pawtucket schools had just 
completed a successful 3-yeiir program in 
other career education fi(»lds» and it 
seemed appropriate to built! in an arts 
component as an extension of that 
program. The (^entcjr opened in January 
1976 as an after-school program in 
shared space at a Pawtucket junior high 
school. In Pawtucket. as in most indus- 
trial cities, many high school youngsters 
have after-school jobs. Although some 50 
students began work at the Cent(?r that 
january, only 2(5 managed to complete llie 
term. As Kar(»n Carroll [)ut it. 'Mhose kids 
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were up against impossible odds and 
they had to be there for the love of it/' 

The Center bought some equipment 
and brought in professional artists to 
serve as teachers, but it was clear that 
facilities had to be found that would 
enable the program to operate during 
part of the school day. Over the summer, 
the Providence School Department iden- 
tified unused space in its Windmill Street 
Elemeuiary School, and in the fall of 1976 
the Center transferred its program to 
Providence. The spaces available to it at 
Windmill include a gymnasium for thea- 
tre work, a dance studio, and classrooms 
for art, music, and writing. 

Classes during the 1976-77 year have 
been scheduled in the afternoons from 
1:00 to 4:00 as part of the regular but 
extended school day. From about one 
hundred auditions, 62 students w':*re 
selected to start classes in early October 
and continue through the full academic 
year. There are 37 seniors, 1 9 juniors, and 
6 f.ophomores, of whom about one-third 
are from minority groups. They come 
from schools throughout the regi<m. 
Nearly haK are from Providence public 
and alternative schools, almost a third 
are from private and parochial schools, 
and others come from as iar away as 
Woonsockct and Warwick. Ten percent 
still come over every afternoon from 
Pawtucket. All students take their aca- 
demic courses at their home high scliools 
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and manage to get to the Center on their 
own by 1:00 P.M. At the Center, they 
spend three afternoons a week in their 
major studies, elect a special class one 
afternoon, and must participate in a 
career education/counseling course once 
a week. 

The 12 members of the teaching stafi 
are artists who are working and pro- 
ducing in the Rhode Island area. The 
Center engages them on a part-time ba- 
sis. They include a jazz musician, per- 
formers from Rhode Island's contempo- 
rary music touring group (The New 
Music Ensemble), a creative dramatics 
specialist who was trained by Britain's 
Peter Slade, an actor who has for 10 years 
been a leading performer with the Trinity 
Square Repertory Theatre, the chief 
dancer and choreographer for the Rhode 
Island Dance Repertory Company, a 
profess'nnal painter who also leaches at 
the Rhode Island School of Design, a 
sculptor and graphics artist, and a small- 
press publisher and a poet/novelist who 
together handle the writing program. 
Some of them have public school teach- 
ing credentials though most do not. 
Nonetheless, their work is of §uch 
quality that the classes they teach have 
been accredited for graduation by all the 
home high schools participating in the 
program. 

**lt*s difficult s(unetinu?s to ^nke profes- 
sional artists and train them to be good 



leachers. especially of high school kids." 
Karen Carroll points out. *'But arts 
educators, on the other hand, often don*t 
know what it takes to survive as an artist 
in our society. These people combine 
both attributes, and that's what we need 
in a career education situation such as 
ours/* 

A major objective of the program is to 
emphasize this "survival** aspect of the 
arts professions, although the program 
itself could not accurately be described 
as a pre-professional training program. 
The Center describes its objectives this 
way: 

• To increase the student*s self- 
understanding of his own values, inter- 
ests, tjbnt8,-ahd motivations related to 
work in the arts; 

• To increase the student s under- 
standing and knowledge of work m the 
arts with focus on development of skills, 
concepts, good work habits, self-dis- 
cipline, skills in probltMii-solving, crea- 
tive processes, artists, careers, and sur- 
vival; 

• To increase the student*s ability to 
engaj^e confichMilly in cartiei- (Icf.i .Kjn- 
makinj4, relalinj^ seU-knowhitlge \n 
knowledj^r <iboiil work in lh(» world nf the 
firts. 

This is a tall order indeed, but student 
Performance at the February "open 
iouse*\sugj>ests informally that progress 
s being made toward most of these 



objectives. Specific evaluation proce- 
dures are still being refined. They in- 
volve periodic self-assessment by the 
students to record their progress in such 
areas as self-awareness and decision- 
making. Carefully scheduled pairs of 
evaluations will be used to survey 
changes in attitudes, in accuracy of 
information, articulation of understand- 
ing, insights in the working world of the 
arts, and changes in career decisions. 

In addition to such devices as the "open 
house," the staff is taking pains to offer 
further opportunities for parents to learn 
what the Center is all about. Workshops 
and counseling are part of this broad 
parent orientation to their youngsters* 
involvement in the arts and to the career 
decisionmaking process. 

Karen Carroll also makes it clear that 
"some other nice things are happening to 
the students because of their involve- 
ment with the program. Several are 
continuing to participate in drama pro- 
ductions at their home school. One is 
accompanying the school chorus. Anoth- 
er is writing a musical play, including the 
songs and uinsic. Three students have 
improved their relationships with »he 
academic world: one who wasn't attend- 
ing school regularly is now doing so, 
another who*d dropped out is now 
completing the diploma with A's, and 
another is enrolled in school for the first 
time in 2 years and is doing beautifully." 



Donald Gardner, who is Coordinator of 
the Bureau of Technical Assistance in the 
State education agency, say? the Center 
"is a wonderful kind of program. It*s been 
extremely well received by the students, 
and by parents and members of the com- 
munity, too. And the Art Council has 
done a tremendous job in getting it 
launched." 

Student comments on (he Center are 
particularly revealing. "Tve elways 
known I wanted a career in the arts," says 
one girl, "but when I was younger I wae 
too embawassed to say so. Now that this 
center has started, Tm not afraid to tell 
the truth about what I want to be, to 
myself or anyone else." 

And perhaps another student sums it 
all up in saying, "The further I go, the 
more I see that I have so far to go stilL The 
road goes on forever, but it*s nice to 
realize that you're finally going in the 
right direction.** 

Recently the Center acquired its own 
advisory board, independent of the Arts 
CounciTs Arts Education Committet;, 
This advocacy group is hopeful that it 
can persuade the State Board of Regents 
to include $100,000 in its budget over the 
next biennium to continue the Center*s 
work. That work, incidentally, also 
includes an outreach program called 
Artsworks, which provides two career 
education courses in commercial art in 
vocational and technical high schools too 



far away for students to travel to the 
Center easily. Artsworks also provides 
professional artists to assist with arts 
courses in two high schools on Aquidnick 
Island and a course relating the arts to 
child-care careers in a Woonsocket 
Voc/Tech high school. On the drawing 
board are programs for the Boy Scouts 
and the Rhode Island School for the Deaf. 

To one observer, it all seems like an 
idea whose time has come.— Junius Eddy 

Performing Arts 
for Curricular Use^^ 

INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 

. . a need for training of the artist over an 
extended period of time in working and 
planning programs involving the use of 
professional artists in the schools/' 

Some towns name their schools and 
some number them but in Indianapolis 
they do both, though it seems like wear- 
ing a belt along with suspenders. School 
70, the Mary E. Nicholson School, and 
School 113, the Lewis W. Gilfoy School, 
are elementary schools in Indiana's 
capital city who Hhiwv. more than this 
two-way identification system, however, 
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for both are part of a project recently 
supported by title IV-C of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. School 70 
is situated in an established neighbor- 
hood of older homes where large elm 
trees arch over the streets and small 
stores cluster at the intersections. The 
school itself is red brick and shows its 
age; corridors are high, cool and softly lit, 
punctuated at regular intervals by the 
solid doors of individual classrooms, and 
part of the playground has been convert- 
ed, as an afterthought, to a teachers* 
parking lot. School 113, on the other 
hand, is at the far edge of the city 
surrounded by open fields, beyond which 
new homes and apartment buildings 
squat. It is a starkly modern structure 
rimmed with spindly young trees set in a 
new lawn; its interior spaces are low and 
wide open, penetrated by open court- 
yards and divided irregularly by half 
partitions, storage units, and other 
paraphernalia. It doesn^t look much like a 
school at first glance, but there is an 
inviting atmosphere about it as kids and 
teachers work quietly in groups of every 
size. In one of the rooms a young sculp- 
tress-in-residence is talking with several 
boys, helping them pl^n the explosion of 
a model ship for a film they are shooting 
on an elaborate table top set. Everyone is 
very serious about it (visitors are told 
that they have read lots of history and 
must deal with applied science in the 
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process), but it is strange, nonetheless, to 
see an artist plotting pyrotechnics in a 
schoolroom with no one getting uptight 
about it. 

There is also something of this same 
work-play quality at School 70 as stu- 
dents and teachers crowd the multi- 
purpose room for a special event, a per- 
formance of folk music from the Indiana 
highlands to the south of the city, that 
has been arranged by Young Audiences 
of Indiana. The Rain-Crow Countryside 
Band is a group of four musicians whose 
repertoir consists of folk music from the 
Ohio River Valley which they describe as 
"easy to enjoy, yet difficult to master." As 
they open their concert with a lively 
version of the Arkansas Traveler, one 
youngster in the audience whispers to 
another with little enthusiasm, "Hillbilly 
music." Within moments, however, he, 
the 200 or so other children in the room 
and their teachers are tapping their feet 
and clapping along with the music. Is this 
merely a nice break in the school routine, 
a pleasant diversion from the back-to- 
basics curriculum of the Indianapolis 
Public Schools, ordoesit go beyond that? 

Dr. Harry Hamlin, the project director 
and supervisor ol music for the Indian- 
apolis Public Schools, writes that one of 
the project^s goals is to "determine the 
value of the arts in affecting increased 
learning in all curriculum areas in an 
effort to look objectively at the relation- 
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ship of the arts to general learning/* In 
this context, the performance by the 
Rain-Crow ensemble was clearly meant 
to do more than entertain. Its relation- 
ship to the teaching of American history 
and folklore was obvious as the musi- 
cians visited individual classrooms for 
several hours after the concert and talked 
with the students about the "fishermen, 
shantyboys, milk maids, factory hands, 
miners, teamsters, roustabouts, and 
cowboys who actually settled the land 
and developed the economy/' It was then 
up to the teachers to pick up on the 
interest which had been generated; to 
point out, as one teacher did, for example, 
that when a musician speaks of a musical 
phrase it means the same thing to him 
that a phrase in a sentence does to a 
writer. The artist remains an artist and 
the teacher remains a teacher, but in this 
project the twain often do meet. The 
Rain-Crow Band and the other artists 
who visit School 70. School 113, and 
other Indianapolis schools are clearly not 
there as teachers but as a valuable 
educational resource which is intended 
to supplement and enrich the educational 
program of the schools. The effective use 
of these resources is sometimes difficult 
to realize, however, because such per- 
formances may easily become an isolated 
incident, more of an int riision in the daily 
educational routine than an enrichment. 
Most teachers are unaccustomed to 



working with artists (or with anyone else 
from beyond the schoolhouse walls for 
that matter); moreover, if an artist is to 
remain an artist, he or she must continue 
to work in his medium and not spend all 
his time in classrooms with kids, howev- 
er enjoyable that might be. The Indian- 
apolis arts project has faced the issue of 
helping teachers and artists work togeth- 
er much more squarely than have other 
programs, including the Arts Endow- 
ment's Artist-in-Schools program. It has 
done so in two ways: first through Young 
Audiences Inc. and, second, by employ 
ing an artist as an intern on the project to 
intervene between artists and teachers as 
it becomes necessary orappropriate to do 
so. 

Young Audiences of Indiana, Inc. is the 
State chapter of a national organization 
which has a 25-year history of providing 
schools with musical performances, The 
Indiana chapter has worked with schools 
of Indianapolis since 1961. first using 
ESEA title I funds and then through a 
grant from the Eli Lilly Foundation's 
American Heritage Program. The in- 
volvement of Young Audiences in this 
project is. therefore, based upon a firm 
understanding of the respective roles 
which musical performers and school 
personnel can play. According to Anna 
White, the Director of Young Audiences 
of Indiana, the "one shot** pattern of per- 
formances has gradually been replaced 



with performance sequences and with 
classroom visits providing greater depth 
of exper ence, educational as well as 
musical, for the children. This shift also 
reflects a change in the programming 
philosophy of Young Audiences, a 
change away from the concert hall 
tradition of free-standing performances 
which must succeed or fail on their own 
merits to an intCiactive relationship 
between artists nnd audiences that is far 
better suited to the needs of schools. In 
any event, the Young Audiences organi- 
zation &<irves the Indianapolis Public 
SchooLi in ways which go well beyond 
ihose of a booking agent. The selection of 
artists for the specific roles they must 
play in the schools by an organization 
which has earned the respect of both the 
artists and the schools is important. As 
each artist is auditioned by Young 
Audiences, only those who show both 
"professional performing ability as well 
as creative skills in presenting pro- 
grams** are selected. The musical pro- 
grams are. therefore, controlled by 
Young Audiences in close consultation 
with school personnel. The close cooper- 
ation between the staffs of Young Au- 
diences and the Indianapolis schools 
over the years has obviously built a firm 
foundation of mutual trust. For the proj- 
ect this ha*i meant that the school 
personnel are freed from the thankless 
task of auditioning, selecting, and train- 
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ing performers, for negotiating fees and 
payment schedules, and for intervening 
when the needs of artists and those of 
teachers are "out of synch." For the 
artists, Young Audiences can ease the 
trauma of negotiating with unyielding 
educational bureaucracies as well as 
serving as a buffer between their artistic 
purposes and naive audiences whose 
musical background may seem to be nil. 

The artist-internship that is built into 
this project serves a similar purpose to 
that of Young Audiences, that of an 
intervener between artiets and school 
people. It does so, however, on a some- 
what more personal level. The proposal 
which Dr. Mamlin wrote for this project 
states the issue as follows: 

One of th(! difficulties (!nc;ount<M'i!{l in hiivin^ 
artists wcirk in schools in a mon? nn»nnin^ful wny is 
the Itick of exprrtisf! by adults in .indijrstandiji^ 
fully the orj^anixation and functioning of schools 
and iii interpreting the music and weneial curricu- 
lum. There is also a lack ol understanding on the 
>ipart of the professional educator in being able to see 
the situation clearly through the eyes of the per- 
former. This [)()ints to a need for tlie training of the 
artists ovei an extench'd pericrd of time in working 
and planning programs involving the usr (d 
professional artists in schools. A person with such 
training will pussess the ability to work with both 
edur.Htors and artists in arriving at the n)ost 
meaningful use of artists re.sources for a particular 
snh(M)l situntion. At [)resent. there is liti Umu* no sucli 
training available. Aitists receive tiaimng In 
perform, but do not have tin* opportunity to gain thi* 
administrative expertise ncM.essary In work in a 
school system. 
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Susan Wingrove, a young pianist and 
singer and recent graduate of Indiana 
University's School of Music, was select- 
ed for the artist-intern position; in many 
ways, her experiences reflect the entire 
program in microcosm. She has obvi'jMs- 
ly performed well in her internship, as 
demonstrated by the fact that she will be 
able to choose from several permanent 
positions at the •end of the year; but her 
success has not been without anguish. 
She is quite outspoken about what is 
possible to ask of an artist in a school 
and. more specifically, about what is not 
possible to ask of an artist. In her role as a 
"key artist teacher" at one of the schools, 
for example, she was asked to work with 
a language arts program to demonstrate 
the influence of musical training on 
learning to read and write. In so doing she 
found herself trying to make such a 
program work virtually by herself be- 
cause the teachers had not planned for 
her participation because ihey did not 
know how to do so. The key to the situa- ' 
tion, in her opinion, is that teachers no 
less than artists require special training 
in order to work effectively with artists- 
in-residence. This is ( specially true when 
a stated purpose uf the roject is "to 
determine the value of the arts in 
affecting increased learning in all curric- 
ulum areas** and where close cooperation 
between artists and teachers is all the 
more important on that account. 
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At the end of its first year the Perform- 
ing Arts for Curricular Use project had 
already developed a formidable double 
barreled evaluation procedure which 
reflects, in its own way, the Indianapolis 
tradition of naming and numbering. Ran 
Reeves of Ball Stat^ University has been 
named as the project evaluator and, in 
addition, the Division of Innovative 
Education of the Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is conducting 
its own independent evaluation. Dr. 
Reeves' task is to identify and/or devel- 
op evaluation instruments that will 
involve "reading and math scores, crea- 
tivity, perception, comprehension and 
application skills, and attitudes toward 
school/* The results are not available at 
this writing. The Department of Public 
Instruction evaluation, on the other 
hand, has used a standardized project 
evaluation format, and in 6 months it pro- 
duced a 150-page document which is 
heavy on information but. as yet, sparse 
on conclusions. The sheer bulk of the DPI 
reportage plus the individualized atten- 
tion which Dr. Reeves will givr to the 
evaluative task seems to assure that the 
project will be thoroughly evaluated and 
that the conclusions will be reported to 
*he professions soon after its conclusion 
in 1979. 

This project is not revolutionary and, 
except for the internship, it breaks no 
new educational ground. It does, howev- 
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er, represent several evolutionary steps 
which are highly significant. The use of 
artists in schools, for example, is not 
unique to this project nor is the coopera- 
tion of the Young Audiences organiza- 
tion. The closeness of the working 
relationship between the artistic and the 
educational communities is extraordi- 
nary, however, and the model which 
Young Audiences provides (especially to 
the visual arts, to theatre, or to poetry) 
could do much to relieve tensions which 
pertain where comparable organiza- 
tions do not exist for artists in these 
fields. The artist-intern notion is, in some 
ways, the logical extension of an idea 
which has long been used in other 
professions, but its application to the 
arts" is clearly unique. The idea of 
purposely training artists to work in 
schools and of training teachers to work 
with artists is, again, an obvious need, 
but it is one which has nowhere else been 
so openly acknowledged. And the as- 
sumption that the arts will contribute 
learning abilities thai go beyond art or 
music is not new, but a systematic 
approach to the issue has rarely been 
carried as far as this project proposes. 

In short, each element of Indianapolis' 
Performing Arts for Curricular Use has 
been well established in other places or at 
other times. The real uniqueness of the 
Indianapolis project, however, is in the 
way il seeks to (lovetail and fo build its 
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program on several levels simultaneous- 
ly—with teachers and school adminis- 
trators and artists and community agen- 
cies. This is not a flashy project, but it 
shows every promise of being usually 
effective. Of such stuff genuine educa- 
tional progress is made— one may 
hope.— Harion Hoffa 

The Lansing Team of Four^^ 

LANSING, MICH. 

"metric concepts . . . (and) the basic 
principles of creative dramatics/' 

The Team of Four sounds as though it 
might be the title of a Sherlock Holmes 
tale or four of the large dray horses that 
pull heavy beer wagons. Actually, it's the 
name of a unique acting company — a 
group of four graduate students in 
theatre at Michigan State University. For 
4 years they have been taking a story- 
tbller's theatre program into the Lansing 
elementary schools, andthey haven't just 
given performances in the schools and 
left. 

A new Team of Four is put together 
each year by Dr. john Baldwin, who is 
Director of Youth Theatre in the Michi- 
gan State Theatre Department and who 
insists that followup work by his actor/ 
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teachers be integrated into the on-going 
instructional program. The idea which 
evolved into "The Team of Four" was 
sparked several years ago when Dr. 
Baldwin was teaching an evening course 
in Creative Dramatics at M.S.U. and 
wondered if his education and recreation 
majors might work in the schools the last 
6 weeks of the course to try out what 
they'd learned. He submitted a list of 
students to his friend. Dr. William 
Helder, who was then Director of Social 
Studies and Humanities for the Lansing 
Schools. Dr. Helder, a former social 
studies teacher who acts and directs in 
area community theatres, got in touch 
with some elementary principals to see if 
any of their classroom teachers might 
want some help in creative dramatics 
from Baldwins students. A good many 
did, and students in the course spent 2 or 
3 hours each quarterthat year workingin 
elementary classrooms. (That practice is 
still going on, incidentally, apart from the 
Team of Four; some 60 MSU students are 
involved in the schools as drama re- 
source people this year.) 

But the Lansing elementary teachers. 
Helder reported, also wanted something 
more purposeful than this. They wanted 
an inservice training program in dramat- 
ics that could take place during school 
hours which might also include a school 
performance and classroom followup 
work that was integrated into theongo- 



ing instructional program. This approach 
met Baldwin's criteria precisely, and he 
developed a plan that utilized four of his 
M.S.U. graduate drama students in a 
multi-purpose production: it was age- 
graded and used interlocking stories and 
transitional materials arranged in varied 
formats, suitable either for kindergarten- 
ers, for first-through-third graders, or for 
fourth-through-sixth graders. He and his 
first-year team then evolved creative 
drama strategies that could be used both 
as an inservice activity for the teachers 
and for classroom followups based onthe 
main production. 

Dr. Baldwin had his initial "story- 
tellers theatre program * ready to take 
into the schools inthe winter of 1974, and 
that year Bill Helder managed to combine 
ESEA title I funds with some school sys- 
tem monies to support the pilot program. 
The first year, the performance element 
used a "story-telling computer" as the 
transitional device (mimed by the actors) 
and included proverbs, adaptations of 
fables. The Old Man and the Monkoys 
and the Bromentown Musiciuns, and, for 
the upper grades, it ended with "The 
Glorious Whitewasher" sequence from 
Tom Sawyer. 

Through the winltr and sprinj^, the 
actor/teachers (who quickly became 
known as "The: Lansing Team of Four") 
played U) 19 elementary schools, worked 
with some 200 teachers, and introduced 



creative dramatics concepts to over 5500 
children, all during regular school hours. 
In the years since then, successive 
M.S.U. teams have drawn on The A-B- 
Cs, nursery rhymes. The Tortoise and 
the Hare, Dr. Seuss tales, and other chil- 
dren's materials with equal success. The 
second year, the team played 60 school 
performances throughout the school year 
and gave some 800 1-hour classroom 
followups. Somewhat smaller numbers 
of teachers and students were reached 
because the followup work in each school 
was increased to enrich the experience. 
The same general level of activity has 
been maintained the last 2 years. 

This year's Team of Four calls its 
school program "The Metric Show." It's 
the first time their work has been based 
on a specific concept. Using adaptations 
of The Three Bears, The North Wind and 
the Sun, and The Sorcerer s Apprentice, 
it introduces children to the basic princi- 
ples of metric terminology in versions 
suitable for each of the three different 
elementary-fiHe lev(jls. All three versions 
allow for i\ ^reat deal oi audience partic 
ipalioii by ur^»in^» the «:liil(lr(m to help in 
actual metric ineasur(jments (how tall are 
each of the Three Bears?) and by repeat- 
ing mjMric terms (a inaj^ic metric spell to 
help the sorc(M'er*s apprentice out of his 
dilemma). 

Each week the team spends 3 days in a 
single elementary school. Mondays the 



entire school day is given oyer to the 
three versions of the show, in separate 
performances for kindergarten, lower 
grades, and upper grades. Wednesdays 
the actor/teachers go individually into 
each classroom in the building for an 
hour's followup. Using warm-ups, im- 
provisation, and story dramatizations, 
they demonstrate for the teacher how one 
might integrate metric concepts with the 
basic principles of creative dramatics. 
The teachers are invited to participate, 
and, according to Baldwin, only a few fail 
to enter in. 

After the Wednesday session, actor 
and classroom teacher review what has 
happened, and the teacher is urged to 
suggest an appropriate activity for the 
second followup, usually on Friday of the 
same week. The second session is gener- 
ally based on the teacher's requests. In 
this instance, building on "The Metric 
Show" there might evolve sue! activities 
as telling time, counting and measure- 
ment games, and the multiplication 
tables as the basis of improvisational 
playmaking. Baldwin and the Team of 
Four have also developed followup 
materials which suggest ways in which 
teachers can expand both on the metric 
ideas contained in the show and on 
classrootti creative dramatics. 

The "story-teller's theatre program" 
has generated a number of further spin- 
offs. This year, for example, two under- 
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graduate "teams of four" are touring the 
State with a "Metric Show," which has 
been directed by one of the graduate 
students on the Lansing team. John 
Baldwin expects that performances will 
reach some 75,000 children in about 65 
schools by year's end. 

The successes of the Lansing program 
have persuaded M.S.U. s Dance Depart- 
ment Chairperfjon, Dixie Durr, to form a 
siri^ilar "team of four" in dance, using 
students in her College of Education 
classes for dance demonstrations in the 
schools. This first year, the dance team 
has performed on Fridays only during the 
school semester, but it. appears to be 
slated for a more extended program next 
year* 

The Lansing schools have provided 
funds for Bill Helder to hire an Inter-Arts 
Specialist. Ms. Polly McGurrin, to coor- 
dinate inschool scheduling for the var- 
ious "teams of four* and to conduct 
additional inservice workshops in crea- 
tive dramatics and puppetry for groups 
of elementary teachers in their own 
buildings. 

Another part of the spin-off effect, as 
Baldwin sees it, relates to what has 
happened at the University: it's helped to 
persuade the Theatre Department to es- 
tablish a Youth Theatre specialty that 
gives increased emphasis to children s 
theatre and creative drama work, and 
attracts both graduate and undergradu- 
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ate students of quality. This has helped 
to develop strong collaborative ties for 
Dr, Baldwin with the University's Educa- 
tion Department which he hopes will lead 
to a greater use of drama and theatre 
techniques in teacher-training programs. 

The Team of Four program seems 
firmly enough implanted in the Lansing 
elementary schools by now to continue 
without very much in the way of formal 
evaluation. According to Helder, the 
clearest measure of its success comes 
from the almost unanimous enthusiasm 
elementary principals and teachers seem 
to have for the program. There are more 
requests from schools each year for 
Team-of-Four bookings than can possi- 
bly be accommodated. And next year, 
after 4 years of funding variously pro- 
vided by M.S.Um the Michigan Council 
for the Arts. ESEA title I, and the Lansing 
schools, the sole support for the program 
will be provided by the school system 
itself. 

From both Dr. Baldwins and Dr. 
Helder s standpoint, that's really all the 
evaluative measures they need. As Dr. 
Helder puts it. "this program is a fine 
example of Federal funds used as seed 
money to get something started which 
ultimately turned the key for entirely 
local support and continuation." 



---Junius Eddy 



The Hennessey School / 
Arts in Education Prolect^^ 

LAWRENCE, MASS. 

"A new and enjoyable 'language' has been 
discovered by the children at Hennessey/' 

What can you do with $9,400 in a 
bilingual title I elementary school to 
build enough confidence in teachers so 
that, by years end. they will f^el com- 
fortable using the arts in their class- 
rooms as part of their everyday activi- 
ties? 

If you're the project director of a 
Federally funded arts-in-edu(:ation proj- 
ect based at the Hennessey School in 
Lawr«wce, Mass,, you can do many 
things. For example: 

• You can use your Federal funds as 
leverage to request from your schoo 
department additional funds that will 
support a full-time art teacher, buy 
needed materials, and provide you with 

office space; 

• You can persuade 25 local merchants 

to donate additional materials such as 
cameras and film from a photo store, 
stones from a stone mason, and paper 
from a stationer; 

• You can take $3000 of your funding 
and use it to bring in a half-dozen artists- 
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in-iesidence to help you work with 
teachers, conduct workshops and dem- 
onstrations, and involve students direct- 
ly in the world of the arts; 

• You can take another $1000, seek out 
your nearest chapter of Young Audiences 
and arrange for a series of performing 
arts ensembles to visit your school 
throughout the year for full-school or in- 
classroom performances; 

• You can persuade your State arts 
council to augment these Young Audien- 
ces activities with a small additional 
grant; 

• You '^an get your school system's 
media resource specialist to write and 
produce a slide-tape about your program 
for showing to parents and other inter- 
ested groups, and help you to film, 
photograph, videotape (and otherwise 
document) many of the year-long activi- 
ties; 

• You can obtain children's films like 
Th(? H(?d Balloon, White Mann and Hun 
AppaJoosa Run for screening and discus- 
sion in teacher workshops, followed by 
more effective screenings for children in 
their classrooms; 

• You can arrange for a series of field 
trips to an art gallery (where your mime 
artist can use his skills to motivate the 
children to interact with contemporary 
American artwork); 

• You can develop a manual for 
integrating units of a multi-arts curricu- 
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lum with other subject-matter, using 
teacher 8 logs, children's work, and the 
activities that teachers discover in their 
workshop sessions with the artists; 

• And you may wish to ask your 
principal who supports you to make it his 
business to communicate the student 
impact of all this to their parents, to his 
colleagues throughout the system, and to 
the community-at-large. 

Imaginative leadership can indeed 
make a little money go a long way and, in 
Lawrence, Mass., that s essential these 
days. As Assistant Superintendent Su- 
zanne Piscitello points out,**Lawren'je is a 
poor city with the highest unemployment 
rate in Massachusetts. The textile indus- 
try once flourished here, but the aban- 
doned mills and lack of employment for 
our people has placed a severe strain on 
our resources. This being so, even im- 
proving the physical surroundings a 
little, as the arts project has done at the 
Hennessey School, has a tremendous 
impact.** 

Early in the century, Lawrence was 
coKsidered '^The Immigrant City of 
America** and, to many among the 
successive waves of immigrants from 
Europe, ii has been regarded as a *'first- 
stop** city. At present, about one-third of 
the city's population is Hispanic: this is 
reflected in the 9000 students enrolled in 
the public schools, many of which have 
bilingual classes. The incidence of chil- 
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dren on Aid to Dependent Families is 
reported to be very high, Be^^use both of 
these factors impact sharply on the K-'4 
Hennessey School, it cannot be regarded 
as the most likely site in which to 
implement a new "arts in general educa- 
tion program" on extremely modest 
funds, 

'Actually, Hennessey was not the site 
originally intended for the arts program. 
But the other school became involved in 
several other externally-funded pro- 
grams, so a decision was made in 
September 1976 to shift the program to 
Hennessey. 

Susan Garrett, who directs the Hen- 
nessey project, concedes that it took 
awhile to get things moving, "Initially." 
she admits, "some of the most creative 
teachers were suspicious of the program. 
They hadn't been involved in the plan- 
ning, and that's always a mistake in 
anything like this. But I started out 
talking with teachers at lunch or during 
coffee breaks, 1 remember, soon after our 
cirtists-in-residence began appearing on 
the scene. I w.is in the teachers' room one 
morning. A second-grade teacher came in 
and said, *'Hey— all the coffee's gone"! 
And one of her colleagues retorted. 
"Yeah— it's Monday, and theifiirfisf.s are 
here." We'd hoped, initially. tA be able to 
build slowly toward a trustinft.rolation- 
ship with the staff by spring, but the 
sjjeed with which this happened has 



astounded us,*' The visiting artists (a 
musician, a dancer, a poet, a mimb, and a 
sculptor) became part of the project's arts ^ 
team, referred to around the school as 
"The Group," The Group together with 
Ms. Garrett and the full-time art teacher. 
Fran Marquis, soon worked out a series 
of workshops and demonstration? for 
about half of Hennessey's 18 classroom 
teafchers. 

The teaching staff, was asked^o com- 
plete an arts interest-and-e)<perience 
questionnaire, indicating which arts 
areas they felt comfortable working in o^ 
in which they net Nd further skill- 
building. Then three aitists from The 
Group (a poet, a dancer^^and a musician) 
were (each) matched with a group of 
three teachers, and these groups began 
meeting on a r'Bgularly-schedvled basis 
during the school day. This was the 
result of the strong interest and support 
of Hennessey's principal, jan^- s Scully. 
The artist/teuchers began conducting 
classroom denionsti ations in which the 
teachers participated. This was fol- 
lowed, later the same day, with small- 
group workshops in which the teachers 
mt;t with the artists to discuss problems, 
evaluate the classroom activities, and 
create new ()r()je(:ts that fitted in with 
classroom needs. 

One of the benefits of this smaU-group 
model, Ms. (Barrett points out, was the 
development of "a kind of informal 
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teacher network within the staff that 
focused on mutual concerns and made it 
possible for teachers to reinforce one 
another in areas of the arts that were new 
to th.^m," 

For example, a fourth-grade teacher 
adds that *'kids have hang^ups when 
theyVe faced with something new, but 
teachers have hang-ups, too. You tan get 
bogged down in the classroom worrying 
about math and reading scores and 
feeling you don*t ever have time to get 
involved in a lot of new approaches. So 
it*s really refreshing when Fran or one of 
the artists comes in and says *why don't 
we try this?* Still, you're halt-atraid to 
try it alone, but when you can work it out 
together with a small group of teachers 
beforehand, you develop the confidence 
to try it yourself in the classroom." 

Once the three small groups were 
working with the artists on a regular 
basis, Ms. Ciarrett (who has a Ph. D. in art 
education) began meeting with the other 
nine teachers in sessions concerned with 
Hhe visual arts. Problems in design^ color, 
and patterns were gradually fed back 
into the classrooms. These teacfiers were 
also provided with single workshop- 
demonstrations i:onducted in their class- 
rooms by the performing groups from 
Young Audiences in advance of sched- 
uled school performances. These groups 
work in schools throughout the New 
England area and include several music 



en&embles: The Calliope String Band, 
The Yankee Tunesmiths, the Mandala 
Folk Ensemble, and an Early'Renaissance 
Music Group, a mime troupe called The 
Suitcase Circus, and the Antonia Rojas 
Spanish Dancers, "It wa3 woftderful 
having these groups come into our 
^classrooms first,** observes one teacher. 
"The kids get to know them personally 
and make friends with them before they 
see them on stage in a professional per* 
formance.** 

While all this was going on, the art 
teacher, Fran Marquis, was developing a 
unique project of her own. Teachers 
selected three students from *'ach class- 
room whom they felt might b!:nefit from 
extended work in the visual arts. They 
met weekly with Ms. Marquis, in groups 
of six-to-twelve which cut across age, 
cultural, and grade lines. When the 
students became familiar with a particu- 
lar art process (working, for example, on 
visual concepts that came from the 
movie. The Red Balloon) they began 
teaching the other children what they 
learned when they returned to their 
classrooms— becoming, as one teacher 
put it, "mini-teachers.** (It was this group 
of students who accompanied the mime- 
artist David Zucker, to the Addison 
(]all' ry in Andover and responded to his 
playful antics among the pieces of 
contemporary s(;ul[)tur(i on (ixhibit.) 
The cTts project team has met regularly 



throughout the year with Ms. Garrett to 
develop specific themes that run through 
the arts and to coordinate the themes 
with daily classroom activities. An 
example was the concept of changes- 
changes in naturp as autumn, winter, and 
spring, arrive changes in science as seeds 
are planted and begin to sprout, and 
rhythmic changes in music and dance. 
Each memberof The Group (poet, dancer, 
musician, visual artist) handled these 
concepts in his own way in his respective 
art form. As the years activities pro- 
gressed, the interrelations between ar- 
tists, teachers, and children were noted 
and logged by all parlies. It is the proj- 
ect's liltention to merge all these activi- 
ties built around themes into an arts- 
related September-through-June cur- 
riculum for use in elementary class- 
rooms throughout the Lawrence system. 

What nave been the results? Have 
reading scores improv*ed. for example? 
Probably not, say most Hennessey 
teachers, but it's too early to tell. One 
foui^th-grade teacher, however, seems to 
represent the teachers* view when she 
points out that "the kids have really de- 
veloped new interests in the arts. They 
really had very little background in the 
arts, coming from disadvantaged homes 
as many of them do. But they*re more 
curious now and they dig into these ideas 
on their own. They're more comfortable 
with things that were strange to them 
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beforki Affd they relate beauti^uUjr to tween Engli8h*8][)eakiQg and Spianish- 
yitifqrt coming^mto the school/' speaking children. In effect, a new and 

Another teacher, obnuneiits that **the enjoyable 'language'* has been discov- 
tMchers havftgrowii remarkably, I think, ered by. the . children , at Hennessey, 
Wf'rt. willing to trj^ new things, and we're thtough which two distinct cultural and 
jworking together niuch more. We always language groups can begin to share 
: liid thii» to lome extent, with others at together and understand one another. 
pHv own grjide level, ^ui weVe trosstng Aspects of the program have already 
Qver and working togethe: between spread to other schools in the system, and 
gcade levels now/' modest additional funds are being sought 

HeAneasey'i principal, James Scully, to' carry this project further. Assistant 
coiifirn^sthis/'Most teachers don't really Superintendent Piscitello sums up the 
•njoy workshops," he points out. "But whole experience by saying, "I^m Scully 
th#y enjoy these, and they enjoy working has al'^^ady made it clear to me that we 
together/' And he adds. "School attend- must find some way to continue what has 
ailjce is up. It increases at least 10 percent begun, because it's been of such obvious 
any^y the arts project people are here/' value to his staff, the children, jnd the 

Ms. Garrett, in a mid-ye^ interim ^community/'— Junius Eddy ^ 
report, notes other benefits as well: a 
bilingual class, in which the poet visited 
frequently, is writing poetry and stories 
far beyond their presumed capabilities; 
the growing pride and awareness 1 
Spanish-speaking children that has been 
s|)arked by Hispanic artists; the increas- 
ing concentration and skill development 
among most of the "special nee^ " chil- 
dren; disrupti e youngsters who are 
becoming increasingly responsive; a 
Spanish-speaking class that taught the 
Troika folk dance to an English-speaking 
fourth-grade class. 

Obviously much of the project*s payoff f 
has come about because the arts were 
sel an vohicles of xOommunication be- 
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Aesthetics for 
Children and Teachers'^ 

KEENE, 

''The school itself has great vitality/' 

Largely for economic reasons, the live 
performing aHs find it difficult to flour- 
ish professionally in rural areas like 
Keene, N.H. Although individual artists 
and craftspeople can do fairly well in 
such areas, art gallories ana museums 
often are few and far between. This 
obviously limits the number and kind of 
cultural opportunities available to 
school-age youngsters, as well as their 
parents. To augment what does exist, the 
people of Keene must travel to Hartford, 
Boston, or as far as New York City; or 
they must manage to import top-quality 
performing groups and touring art exhib- 
its. 

The Keene school system has had for 
some tinio, a modest Imc item in its 
budget for a Fine Arts Fund which has 
been doing just that. And now, in a new 
Federally funded program called Aes- 
thetics for Children and Teachers (AF* 
CAT), Keene*s Wheelock Elementary 
School has become the focus of a much 
more diversified addition to the cultural 
life of the city. 

FCAT has now completed the second 

2' Klemnntary iinci Si'CorK^iu y Kduiwilion Act 
Title IV-C 
Office nf Mdiicnlinri 



year of a 3-year program aimed at* 
"integrating the arts into the basic 
curriculum/* During this period, an 
extraordinary cross-section of craftspeo- 
ple, visual and performing artists from 
all over New England has come to Keene 
for AFCAT workshops and residencies 
lasting anywhere from 2 or 3 days to 
several weeks. 

There have been week-long residencies, 
involving three potters, an oil painter, a 
sculptor, and a glassblower; 2- week 
residencies for a weaver, a woodcarver, a 
kinetic sculptor, a chamber music group,' 
a folk-musician, and a guitar-maker; and 
a variety of other in-school visits involv- 
ing a jazz quintet, a percussion group, 
jewelers, poets, dance companies, theatre 
groups, and a film-maker. The New 
Hampshire Ballet (a company of 20 danc- 
ers] has given lecture-demonstrations 
and performances for the entire student 
body as well as evening community per- 
formances. 

These AFCAT-sponsored artists didn't 
merely com9, into the schools, "do their 
thing/' and leave on a randomly orgrna- 
ized basis. Their visits were part Oi an 
overall plan, with sequence and continui- 
ty carefully worked out at the beginning 
of each year by the Wheelock teachers 
with the AFCAT project director. In 
addition to performances and demon- 
strations, the artists and craftsp(M)ph' 
held separate studio sessions with small 
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groups of children, gearing their work to 
varied grade and age levels. They moved 
into classrooms for extended workshops, 
worked closely with individual teachers, 
and, in ah: i>;;r every instance, conducted 
inservi( ' wov^ shops in their particular 
ertforni viil Wheelock teachers and 
other are*-' t '>u.t.tors. 

With a population of around 21,000, 
Keene is among New Hampshire's larger 
cities. Nearly 3000 of that number are 
students, faculty, or administrators at 
Keene State College. A former teachers* 
college, Keene State is now one of the four 
liberal arts units within New Hamp- 
shire's State university system. Hapj)ily, 
the college has a direct involveme it with 
the Wheelock School. Indeed, Wheelock*s 
entire complement of classroom teachers 
are also members of the college s Educa- 
tion Department. Keene's school system 
pays a block tuition to Keene State to 
operate the Wheelock Schopl as a labora- 
tory school, and many of Keene State's 
elementary education majors obtain their 
practice teaching experiences at Whee- 
lock. 

Thus, in some ways, it is not surprising 
that a program like AFCAT is taking 
place ar^heel()ck. Many State colleges 
around the country make use of their "lab 
schools" (if they still hav? them) as sites 
for innovations in teaching and learning* 
Few of them, however, appear to have 
ventured as d(?eply into the realm of the 



arts and aesthetic education as Keene 
State has at the Wheelork School 

Wheelock is a K-5 elementary school 
one of seven elementary schools in the 
5000-student Keene system) and it has an 
enrollment of about 300 children, all from 
the regular attendance area surrounding 
the school. Not only is it located in a low- 
incomn area and therefore qualifies for 
ESI'^A title I funds, but Wheelock also 
serves all of the city's so-called **learning 
disabled" children and is actively in- 
volved with "mainstreaming'* Keene's 
special-needs youngsters. 

Wheelock maintains a title I teacher 
who works primarily in the language arts 
areas wilh children who fall behind their 
grade level. It also has a school social 
worker on its staff who deaKs with the 
families of title I children. These special 
staff members have been included in all 
AFCAT activities and work in close 
partnership with Wheelock's 13 full-time 
faculty members, part-time specialists, 
some teacher aides and Keene State 
tudent teachers, and a primary resource 
teacher. This resource teacher (Debby 
Clark) really functions as more of a 
psychological counselor, dealing mainly 
with children with special needs; and, in 
her work, she uses the arts as skillfully as 
any of the classroom teachers. 

The manner in which the AFCAT 
program came about is of more than 
casual interest. According t^i joseph 



Guiliano, formeily the Keene school sys- 
tem's consultant for teauher education 
and now its Assistant Superintendent, it 
was the Wheelock teachers themselves 
who asked for the program. "Several 
teachers at Wheelock got the idea," says 
Giulidno, "and came over to see me. They 
wondered how we might go about pro- 
viding more of an aesthetic education for 
our kids. So we sat down and talked 
abovit it." 

Ultimately they developed their ideas 
into a major proposal, and the project 
was approved for a projected 3-year 
period. 1975-73, with a first-year alloca- 
tion of $29,000. Usually under ESEA title 
IV-C, projects receive 70 percent of the 
first-year amount in their second year, 
and 50 percent the third. In the eyes of 
State education administrators one of the 
measures of AFCAT's a( oompllshments 
is that the projec* has received the fuil 
IPG pf^rrent funding (or another $29,000) 
for the second year of its operation. The 
staff is hopeful that this will mean at 
least 70 percent support for its third and 
final year. 

Clearly, something significant in aes- 
thetic education is happening in the 
Keene schools because of the AFCAT 
program at Wheelock. It seems to stem, in 
part, from th(? high degree of commitment 
to the pro^'.ram from the Principal, 
Creorge Bergeron, and from the growing 
enthusiasm of Wheelock teachers. As 



important as anything else, however, is 
the quality of leadership which the proj- 
ect director, Lynda Mclntyre, has pro- 
vided. 

Ms. Mclntyre^s a professional artist (a 
painter and graphics designer) who 
recently received her Doctorate in Aes- 
thetic Education from the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst. She hap- 
pened to see the announcement the Keene 
Schools sent out in 1975 describing the 
AFCAT director's position, applied for 
th^ job, and got it. **rm really beginning to 
feel at home here uuvv," she says. **rve 
gotten involved with environmental 
groups in this region, and I have my own 
studio here in town. I try to work at my 
own painting during part of every day, if 
I possibly can; and now the kids have 
found out where my studio is and they 
drop in and watch me work. They don't 
interfere, eith<:r. We talk about what I'm 
doing, but they know about artists by 
now and they reispect my need to work at 
my own craft.'* 

Under Lynda Mclntyre's direction, the 
AFCAT program has found a productive 
way of combining the three elements that 
formed the heart of the original proposal. 
Two, professional artists' residencies 
and continuing, sequential workshops 
for both sludc^nts and teachers, provide a 
base of (experience from which can grow 
the third, the creation and use by the 
teachers of nv.w curriculum units which 



incorporate the arts and aesthetic educa- 
tion concepts. Increasingly, too, the 
program is reaching out to include other 
schools in the district, and the region* 
Almost all of its inservice workshops and 
aspects of the residencies are available 
to the broader educational community. 
iThe public is involved as well, .through 
evening performances. 

AFCATs inservice workshops, many 
of them conducted by leading arts 
educators and ot her specialists of nation- 
al stature, were originally held during the 
school day, and Wheelock teachers 
attended on released time. A total of 18 
workshops were held during 1975-76. 
covering such issues as role playing and 
story telling, listening skills, movement 
and creative drama in the classroom, 
problem solving, cognitive develop- 
ment, and an aesthetic education over- 
view. 

When teachers from neighboring 
schools became interested, AKCAT de- 
signed its second-year program so that 
each inservice workshop could be con- 
ducted twice, back-to-back— the first 
during school hours for Wheelock faculty 
and the second after school hours for 
oth( r interested educators and commu- 
nity members. Significantly, a teacher 
interest-and-needs survey is used by 
AFCAT at the start of each year to 
determine what kinds of topics and ideas 
the teachers wish to have covered in th'? 
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workshops. 

The third side of the project's "aims 
triangle;** development of new curricu- 
lum units, proceeds logically from the 
other two sides. The teachers try to 
design each unit for at letjst 2 weeks* 
duration. They follow a stai\d \rd outline 
so the new units can be used by any 
Wheelock teacher with maximum effec- 
tiveness and a minimum of confusion 
when coping with new materials. 

A third grade unit, for example, was 
called **Using Photography as a Thematic 
Medium in which Other Areas of Study 
are Integrated," a long title that nonethe- 
less means exactly what it says. Students 
made their own cameras, developed and 
printed their own film, and, in the proc- 
ess, learned a host of other things: to use 
liquid measurements, to estimate dis- 
tances, to observe chemical reactions, to 
use the metric system, to explore "points 
of view** throu 'h the camera, to compare 
the camera eye with the human eye. and 
to write captions, stories, and poems 
about their photographs. That's a lot to 
pack into a single learning unit, but it did 
indeed relate to other areas of study — 
math, science, social studies, language 
arts, and of course tiie visual arts. 
Furthermore, it had a direct relationship 
to the project goals on which the teachers 
chose to concentr^Me their second-year 
efforts: communications skills, citi/en- 
ahip skills, and ihv. 'ievelopment of self- 



concept. 

Other uiiits have included ''Composers 
and their Music,** "Outdoor (Environ- 
mental) Education,** and "Movement and 
Reading Readiness.** Refinements are 
being made based on teacher evaluations 
after they have taught the unit them* 
selves. 

During AFCATs third year, Mr. Ber- 
geron and Ms. Mclntyre expect that the 
teachers will be able to assume an even 
greater responsibility for running the 
program, generating the kind of confi- 
dence necessary to continue and extend 
its development beyond the formal end of 
the project. More residencies and inserv- 
ice workshops will, of course, be planned 
and conducted. Since the underlying 
purpose of AFCAT is "to create, test, and 
disseminate an integrated arts curricu- 
lum for elementary grades," much of the 
final yfear's work wil) be devoted to 
revising and Ci^tegorizin^ all the integrat- 
ed arts units, and other curriculum 
materials, which have been created 
during, the life of the project. All of this 
will be made readily acce ssible for use by 
interested educators throughout the 
region. Already, a >.ide range of mate- 
rials has been assembled in the AFCAT 
office. These include an invaluable series 
of lists and resources, plus copies of 
AFv^JATs "Interim Reports and Evalua- 
tions.'* workshop handouts, and process 
papers on goal clarification. 
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To evaluate its acuornplishmcntB and 
learn where it may have fallen short, 
AFCAT has made use of a number of 
formal arid informal assessment tools. A 
teacher-developed survey instrument 
has been used to pre- and posttest 
students yearly in terms of their interest 
in and understanding of the arts, their 
self-knowledge, and their attitudes to- 
ward school. Adaptations of other stand- 
ardized tests* are also used for such 
purposes and to determine development 
in comprehension and listening skills. 
The svudy patteirns of students, their use 
of the school library, and their participa- 
tion in regular art and music programs 
have been recorded. Already, some 
significant changes have been noted. 
Library records show that, by the end of 
the first project year, students were 
checking out four times more books 
about the arts than they had the year 
- before. Enrollment in the Wheelock Glee 
Xiub jumped from 20 to 60 students in the 
■ same period. There has been a 500 
percent incvease in student involvement 
in instrumental music since the program 
-began. And stuilents going on to Junior 
-High are showing a marked increase in 
their participation in all areas of the arts. 
The .school itsolf has great vitality . A 
.visitor is struck immediately by the 
-highly creatiVx: artwork that is evciry- 
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where on the walls, by the purposeful 
enthusiasm of the students, by the 
unusual esprit de corps within the 
faculty, and by the extraordinary 
warmth, responsiveness and creativity 
that characterizes the teaching styles of 
movA i:lassroom teachers. 

Finally, one is struck by tht* commit- 
ment and support for the program on the 
part of George Bergeron. Yet. if you ask 
this principal how all of this came about 



at Wheelock, he simply says, "I don't 
have much to do with it really, Lynda and 
the teachers did it all.'' Which is, afte^all, 
the kind of thing a good administrator 
probably would say. But since adminis- 
trators usuaUy set the character, tone, 
and quality of ♦he learning environment 
in which teachers and children function, 
it's most unlikely that the AFCAT 
program could have grown and flour- 
ished without him.— Junius Eddy 
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Aesthetic Education^'* 

ST. LOUIS. MO. 

. . in the process of returning ... to the 
challenge of basic research in the arts and 
aesthetic e-fucation/' 

Contrary to persistant rumor. GEM- 
REL is neither an adult cereal nor a 
vitamin supplement. It is, instead, an 
educational laboratory— one of 20 that 
were established by the U.S. Office of 
Education in the late 1960 s and one of 11 
that have survived the decade of social 
and political change. Originally titled the 
Central Midwestern Regional Education- 
al Laboratory. CEMREL is housed in a 
renovated pre-Civil War hospital build- 
ing on the south side of St. Louis, Mo., 
^nd it is known to art educators as the 
« te of the Aesthetic Education Program, 
th) first long term research and develop- 
ment effort directed toward the arts in 
education. The term "aesthetic educa- 
tion" is not always fully understood by 
funding agencies or by professional 
educators. This has creatod occasional 
problems for the lab in explaining 
exactly what the program is; partly 
because it suggests that the program is 
involved with the teaching of aesthetics 
and partly because the term is sometimes 
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misread as athletic education— which 
everyone knows is closer to the main- 
stream of American education than 
aesthetics. The CEMREL Aesthetic Edu- 
cation Program has been variously de- 
scribed by those who have been involved 
with it but Stanley Madeja, the program 
director, has defined it as **an area of 
study that includes the full range of 
aesthetic phenomena, encompassing all 
the arts yet different from any of them 
taken either separately or in combina- 
tion.'* That definition, 'intentionally 
vague though it is, is as good as any and 
better than most. In more basic terms. 
CEMREL's Aesthetic Education Program 
has used the visual, literary and per- 
forming arts as a point of departure and 
has built a total educational program- 
including teaching materials, teacher 
retraining programs, and publications— 
on that foundation. It has proven to be 
one of the most potent forces in arts 
education of the last decade, partly 
because it was an idea whose time had 
come and partly because of the uniquely 
appropriate setting which an educational 
laboratory provides. 

The history of the educational labora- 
tory idea needs no explication except to 
note that by 1965. when Public Law 89-10 
was signed into law as the bellwether of 
President johnson's (]reat Society, the 
U.S. Office of Kducation's (Cooperative 
Research Program was awash in th(3 



proposals and final reports it had gener* 
ated. Scholars and educational re«> 
searchers had enjoyed the support of the 
Co-op Research Program since 1954 but 
the relationship between its individual 
projects, if any. was difficult to estab- 
lish and the findings of such research had 
proven all but impossible to implement in 
the nations schools. The P.L. 89-10 
solution to this problem was to centralize 
the Office of Education's research sup- 
port in a limited number of larger 
programs as opposed to t he great number 
of relatively small individually man- 
aged projects which had been character- 
istic of the previous system. The means 
to this goal, in the language of the arts, 
was a '^national system of regional 
educational laboratories." Each of the 
"labs" would concentrate its research on 
one or two educational problems of 
significant national concern and on 
dissemination of research findings from 
across the country on the needs of 
schools in the region where it was situa- 
ted. Thus. CEMREL and CAREL (Central 
Atlantic Regional Education Laboratory) 
and SWF.U. (Southwest Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory) and 17 other such 
laboratories came into being— each with 
its own piece of the educational pie. cut, 
served, and garnished with the promise 
of more good government green than 
individual r(?sear(:hers could hope to see 
in a lifetime. 
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In its own way, the aesthetic education 
idea was rooted as firmly in practical 
reality and corporate thinking as was the 
laboratory idea. The restructuring of sci- 
ence education in the post-sputnik years 
was abetted by Federal intervention and 
when the government began U) notice the 
arts during the Kennedy and )ohnson 
years arts educators began to ask them- 
Sielves. "Why not us too?" The establish- 
ment of the Arts and Humanities Pro- 
gram in the U,S, Office of Education in 
1963 reinforced these hopes and, i||deed, 
they were briefly realized through that 
office in the 4 or 5. years that followed. It 
was soon apparent, however, that sepa- 
rate educational research activities in 
art, music, theatre, literature, film, and 
dance were untenable as well as divisive 
and the search for common ground led 
eventually, to an acceptance of Harry 
Broudy*s concept of "aesthetic educa- 
tion" as the umbrella under which arts 
educators in various disciplines could 
cooperate without losing their profes- 
sional identities. 

The major task of CHMRKI/s Aesthetic 
Education Program from its founding in 
1968 through 1977 was to conceive, de- 
velop, test, and implement a curriculum 
in aesthetic education at the elementary 
level, drawing upon the arts for content 
and upon aesthetic theory for its concep- 
tual base. In the process it employed 97 
individuals in various capacities, trained 
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30 interns, drew upon the expertise of 19 
part-time staff associates and responded 
to the suggestions of a National Advisory 
Committee which was comprised, at one 
time or another, of 24 professional artists 
and educators. In that period it generated 
enough reports, newsletters, working 
papers, evaluative data, and other print- 
ed material to fill several large filing 
cabinets and completed 44 packages of 
leaching materials which, after field 
testing, are manufactured and distribut- 
ed by Viking-Lincoln Center Press under 
contract with the lab. From january 1969 
to September 1974 alone, the Aesthetic 
Education Program responded to 447 
inquiries from school districts, colleges, 
and ether educational institutions, con- 
ducted 334 visitors through tha AEP 
facilities, had contact with 16 State 
departments of education, conducted 77 
workshops for 2,285 participants, made 
122 presentations to an audience of over 
6,060 persons, worked cooperatively 
with 37 teacher training institutions, set 
up seven AEP learning centers, cooperat- 
ed with 22 schools in the implementation 
of full-scale aesthetic education curricu- 
lunis and trained 640 teachers and 
docents to work with a traveling exhibi- 
tion that had been viewed by over 30,000 
visitors by the end of 1974 and is, in mid 
1977, still on tour. In addition it pro- 
duced several films, innumerable slide 
tapes, conducted several nati(jnal con- 



ferences on aesthetic education, and 
participated in the national conventions 
of the National Art Education Associa- 
tion, the Music Educators National Con* 
ference. the American Theatre Associa- 
tion, the American Dance Associationr 
and numerous other national profession- 
al associations. 

In spite of these figures, however, the 
CEMREL Aesthetic Education Program 
is known to the profession primarily for 
one thing— the "package" which it gener- 
ated. The idea of prepackaged instruc- 
tional materials is not new. even in the 
arts. Textbooks, films, recordings, and 
sets of slides all represent efforts to 
package the content of the arts for 
instructional purposes, but CEMREL 
took the. idea beyond the one media 
concept which books, or films, or records 
provide. Comparable kinds of multi- 
media instructional materials had, of 
course, been developed for science educa- 
tion in the decade before the lab set about 
its work in the arts and it is reasonable to 
believe that the success of science 
educators was not lost upon the art 
educators who worke(] at CEMREL. Even 
so, there are obvious differences between 
the sciences and the arts which made a 
simple translation impossible, in spiu of 
initial efforts by prominent science 
educators to affect a direcl transfer of 
their experience. In the arts the media are 
more than carriers of information; they 



are integral to the art forms themselves 
and, in addition, learning in the sciences 
is essentially a cognitive process while 
learning in the arts is tilted much more 
toward the affective domain. For these 
reasons, if not others, the development of 
teaching packages in the arts and aes- 
thetic education represented a leap into 
the void. No one had ever done what 
CEMREL proposed to do and there were 
no effective precedents by which they 
could be guided. There was (and to some 
extent still is) a great deal of uncertainty 
about what constituted 'learning*' in the 
arts and about how much learning may 
be assessed. In addition, the idiosyncra- 
cies of arts educators made it questiona- 
ble whether such packages would be 
used even after they were developed. In 
spite of these questions Stan Madeja and 
his group plunged ahead and by the early 
1970*s they had produced several sets of 
materials for use, not so much by art or 
music teachers, but by elementary class- 
room teachers who were obliged to teach 
the arts in addition to reading, writing 
and such, but who were rarely well 
trained to do so. 

The Aesthetic Flducation Program 
Curriculum, as it eventually evolved, 
was divided into six "levels" and each 
level was further sub-divided to pro- 
duce a total of 44 "curriculum units*' each 
of which was drawn from one or mow. of 
the art forms—visual arts, music, thea- 
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tre, dance, film, and literature. Each of 
these curriculum units is presented as a 
package which includes teacher mate- 
rials relating to outcomes and objectives 
and to aesthetic concepts which are 
involved, plus a quantity of student 
materials that are sufficient for class- 
room use. Depending on the package, 
students materials may range from art 
reproductions and audio tapes to game 
boards, masks and costume materials, 
word cards, photographs, worksheets, or 
testing materials. At first glance, many 
packages look more like parlor games 
than like educational materials ^which 
was neither incidental nor accidental. 
Pleasure was not thought to be a serious 
impediment to learning— especially in 
the arts. 

Thv six levels into which the AEP 
curri( ulum is divided, and from which 
the curriculum units are derived, are as 
follows: 

Level 1: Aesthetics and the Physical 
World; four units on "Space," "Light," 
"Sound," and "Motion." 

Level 2: Aesthetics and Arts Elements; 
11 units on topics such as "Part and 
Whole, rexture," "Rhythm/Meter," 
"Characterization," and "Movement.** 

Level 3: Aesthetics and the Creative 
Process; nine units on topics such as 
"Arranging Sounds with Magnetic 
Tape." "Point of View,'* "Creating Word 



Pictures," and Constructing Dramatic 
Plot.** 

Level 4: Aesthetics and Artists; eight 
units, one each on •^Critics." ''Writers,** 
"Composers," "Visual Artists,** "Chore- 
ographers.** "Actors," "Architects," and 
"Film Makers." 

Level 5: Aesthetics and the Culture; six 
units on the ways which various peoples 
incorporate the arts into their society 
including Japan, U.S.S.R., American 
Indian, Yoruba (African), Mexico, and 
the U.S.A. 

Level 6: Aesthetics and the Environ- 
ment; six units which emphasize the 
interaction between people and places as 
a sort of social ecology: some of these 
units are titled "Sensing Places," **Mov- 
ing through Environment, '*^and "Cities 
Are . . , .** 

Some units, such as "Sounds in Poems 
and Stories" at Level 2, are based upon a 
single art form (in this instance litera- 
ture), while others, "Relating Sound and 
Movement* at Level 3, for example, 
examine the interaction between two or 
more art forms (music and dance). A few 
span all six art forms and, as such, they 
provide vivid illustrations of the com- 
mon bases of thci arts and of ways in 
which various art forms are not so 
different after all, "Part and Whole" at 
Level 2, "Point of View" at Level 3. 
"(Critics" at Lcvcd 4 and sev(3ral of the 
units at Lev(d T) which (»xamine the arts in 
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different cultures are examples of such 
an approach. 

Taken individually, each unit in the 
Aesthetic Education Curriculum can 
make a unique contribution to the educa- 
tion of young children, but the whole of 
the program seiems clearly greater than 
the sum of its parts— which raises the 
persistent but tacky question of evalua- 
tion. Stanley Madeja and Shiela Onuska 
have listed a four-page bibliography of 
evaluation reports in their forthcoming 
book, Through the Arts to the Aesthetic: 
The CEMREL Aesthetic Education Cur- 
ricuhim. Some of the reports are related 
to the testing of individual curriculum 
units by the evaluation staff of the 
program as the materials were being de- 
veloped. On other occasions, however, 
the evaluation process was subcontract- 
ed to outside specialists and this was 
particularly true where the program was 
implemented on a systemwide basis, as 
it was in several suburban St. Louis nom 
munities, or on a State-wide basis as it 
was in selected school systems in Fenn 
sylvania. Other entries in their bibliojj- 
raphy relate to general surveys of the 
program's effectiveness, to position pap- 
ers on evaluation or to related reports of 
various kinds, but to make a long str.ry 
(and a long bibliography) short there has 
been no dearth of evaluation of the 
Aesthetic Kducation (Curriculum, In soitki 
ways, the simjile fact of the program's 
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continuance from 1968 through 1977 
through the establishment of the Nation- 
al Institute of Education— through nu- 
merous personnel changes within the Lab 
and through several shifts in the Federal 
attitude toward educational research— is 
prima facie evidence of the program s 
success. 

By mid-1977 the CEMREL Aesthetic 
Education Program had come almost full 
circle. It was originally conceived to meet 
the need for a research center for the arts 
in education and, in fact, the first phase 
of the program involved a review of the 
literature and research in the arts, in 
philosophy and in related social and 
behavioral sciences for precisely this 
purpose. This pure research orientation 
was soon overtaken by pressures and 
led, in turn, to an emphasis on a kind 
of educational engineering which was to 
result in the packaging of teaching 
materials for use by the largest element 
in the educational marketplace (the 
elementary classroom) in much the same 
way that General Motors or CBS zeroes 
in on the largest possible market for their 
products. There is no doubt that these 
products do what they proposed to do 
and do it very well, but there is also no 
question that the rcJison d'efrr; which 
underlaid the prograni*s establishment in 
the first place is, as yet, unaccomnuulat- 
ed. With the completion of tlu; Aesthetic 
Kducalion (]ijrri(:ulum, howciver, the 



Aesthetic Education Program is now free 
to return to its roots as the research 
center for the arts in education which 
was first proposed by Manual Barkan of 
the Ohio State University in 1965. It was 
restated by Stan Madeja and Louis Smith 
of Washington University 10 years later 
and it was toward this end that invita- 
tional conferences at the Aspen Institute 
for Humanistic Studies were conducted 
in 1976 and 1977. Having accomplished 
the developmental job, the CEMREL 
Aesthetic Education Program is now in 
the process of returning through its 
looking glass to the challenge of basic re- 
search in the arts and in aesthetic 
education. Whoever said that life does 
not imitate art?— Harlan HojjQ 

Project Zeroes 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

''The arts have been central right from the 
beginning/' 

Research is an unnatural act for arts 
edu(,at()rs. The phrase does not roll 
trippingly from their tongues, and the 
very idea often turns their minds to jelly. 
Research is a scientist's word in the same 
way that scholarship is a humanist's 
word or that creativity is an artist's 
word. Nonetheless, there exists a band of 
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hardy individuals who believe that 
teaching and learning in the arts can be 
improved and better understood by hard- 
nosed research of the sort which behav- 
ioral scientists do. Moreover, there is an 
equally hardy band of scientists who 
believe that artistic behavior offers 
uncommon insights for their study of the 
human psyche. These rare birds have 
probably existed since Leonardo da Vinci 
first turned from his easel to become a 
part-time inventor. Present day exam- 
ples of the species are associated with an 
endeavor known by the unlikely name of 
Project Zero. 

Project Zero, apparently the only or- 
ganized program now underway any- 
where in the country dealing with basic 
research in arts education, is housed in 
scattered offices on the third floor of 
Longfellow Hall on the Harvard Univer- 
sity campus. The term "project" is 
something of a misnomer, however, if one 
exnect.s to find in it « neatly ordered 
central purpose under which all of its 
activities are subsumed. Project Zero is, 
in reality, two young research associates 
at Harvard's Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, David Perkins and Howard 
Gardner, who, with the aid of several 
even younger research assistants and 
fiscal support from the National Institute 
of Education, are pursuing six separate 
but related lines of inquiry. 

Though Gardner and Perkins, in reali- 



ty, work quite independently of each 
other, they are bound together by congru- 
ent ideas, similar academic backgrounds, 
the influence of a common mentor, 
closely related research methodologies, 
proximity, and a shared secretary. Of 
such things are projects made. If the re- 
search which Gardner and Perkins have 
undertaken has any common theme it is 
in their study of the symbol making proc- 
ess. Its uniqueness lies in the fact that the 
arts are used as central elements for a 
better understanding of these symbolic 
processes. Perkins is analyzing the proc- 
ess by which adults deal with linguistic 
and pictorial symbols (such as those 
embedded in poems or paintings) while 
Gardner is engaged in a five-year devel- 
opmental study of the ways children 
learn to use symbols, starting with 
infants at the tender age of 12 months and 
following them through the formative 
years which follow. One factor which 
distinguishes Project Zero from other re- 
search efforts in arts education is that 
neither David Perkins nor Howard 
Gardner have their Ph. D. in the arts but, 
rather, in mathematics and psychology- 
Perkins in math from MIT and Gardner 
in psychology from Harvard— though 
both have lifelong commitments to the 
arts. Perkins is a published poet and 
Gardner has taught piano formany years 
and they bring to Project Zero a unique 
blend of artistic commitment and scien- 



tific rigor. They are neither artistic 
dilettantes nor scientists who use the 
arts for purposes which are inimical to 
artistic intention. Nor are they arts 
educators of that too common gender 
who apply pseudo-scientific methodol- 
ogy to trivial artistic questions. They are, 
instead, rigorously schooled scientists 
who can apply the discipline of that 
training to an understanding of ther\ 
artistic processes. 

The tightrope between art and science 
which Gardner and Perkins have chosen 
to walk is hedged on one side by a risk of 
using (and abusing) the arts as a conve- 
nient handle by which to study symbolic 
zation and, on the other, by the danger of 
so tightly delimiting their study that it. 
fails to establish any relationship to 
numerical, linguistic, an i othersymbolic 
processes. Perkins admits that their re- 
search is, in fact, construable as either art 
or psychology but cautions that they are 
not "pl^iying a shell gamv.*/* He pointed 
out that basic processes of human 
behavior are common to both the arts and 
to symbolization and noted that "visual 
perception permeates all sorts of human 
behavior*' in somewhat the same way 
that "motor coordination and speech are 
rhythmically controlled." In this same 
context Gardner was much more specific. 
He said, without equivocation, that "the 
arts have been central right from the 
beginning." 
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How, indeed, did Gardner and Perkins 
get where they are? What were the events 
in their lives which propelled them onto 
their precarious perch? The answers to 
such a question may provide essential 
clues to replicating their experience 
which could, in turn, produce a new 
generation of researchers in arts educa- 
tion uniquely able to maintain the neutral 
buoyancy between art and science which 
Gardner and Perkins obviously enjoy— 
and "enjoy" is the operational verb. They 
show no sign that they consider them- 
selves to be between the pit and the 
pendulum— or even between a rock and a 
hard place. 

While working on his Ph.D. in mathe- 
matics, David Perkins "realized all at 
once one day" that he simply did not like 
topology, which was his area of speciali- 
zation, and that he wanted to get into 
artificial intelligence— the computer sim- 
ulation of intelligent behavior. Artificial 
intelligence is, according to him, "hnlf- 
way to psychology" and when t he old boy 
network which operates between MIT 
and Harvard passed the word that 
Nelson Goodman, a professor of philos- 
ophy at Harvard, was recruiting for a 
new rnsearch project to he called Project 
Zero J)e(:ause he felt there was no -zero re- 
search base in arts education) Perkins 
was one of those who were nominated to 
work on this project. His interests in 
artificial intelligence had. hy this time. 
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lead him to a study of computer visual 
perception and this, plus a lifelong 
concern with literature and music, pro- 
vided the "opportunity to synthesize 
those two threads." So while completing 
his degree in artificial intelligence at MIT 
he also worked on Goodman's Project 
Zero at Harvard. The rest, he says, is 
history. 

Gardner s story is remarkably similar. 
While a graduate student in psychology 
at Harvard "doing straight developmen- 
tal psychology" he came to realize that 
the developmental approach was. very 
much oriented to a certain view of what 
needed to be developed and that PiageCs 
research which was then the cornerstone 
of his study, represented only the viewof 
the rational scientists, the logical prob- 
lem solver. It occurred to Gardner that 
logical problem solving was not the only 
possibility for studying cognitive devel- 
opment and he began to think about 
"what it meant to be competent in the arts 
and to stop making the scientist the sole 
model for thinking." To be a musician 
takes a brain too, he reasoned, but 
perhaps not the same brain as the scien- 
tist or the businessman or even the 
painter and this led him into a continuing 
interest in the cognitive aspects of the 
arts— in artistic thinking. 

Clearly, (Gardner and Pe* kins are 
uncommon folk in scope of their interests 
as well as in the intellectual prowess 



which they bring to Project Zero. Excep- 
tional though they be, however, the 
question remains whether their ability to 
work with a "double affinity" in art and 
science is/unique or whether on the other 
hand, there may not be others by the tens, 
dozens, scores, or even hundreds who 
with the proper selection, training and 
support could go forth and do likewise. 
This question has two aspects; one 
bearing upon the interest in working 
with this double affinity and the other 
upon a demonstrated ability to do so. 
Perkins and Gardner receive constant 
requests from individuals who want to 
work with them at Project Zero, the 
overwhelming majority of whom must bje 
turned away because the project is not a 
research training project and the only 
training they do is that which is neces- 
sary for the project to function. The 
problem, according to them, is "that there 
are no contacts which encourage and 
support the inclinations" of even those 
few who do by virtue of interest and 
abilities qualify. "There is no research 
commuoHy doing the kind of things we 
are doing because th(?re is no money for 
it . . . the problem is not human resour- 
ces but dollar resources." In discussing 
the process by which they selectv their 
assistants, Gardner noted that some 
applicants are "superficially attracted to 
what we are doing and | to] creativity and 
all that ja// and then they see that you 



have to sit down and make up test items 
and analyze protocols and transcribe 
video tapes and that is not what they 
want to do"; while others ''however 
brilliant they maybe inthesciences don't 
have an interest in the arts and they don't 
work nut either because it requires a 
certain kind of qualitative thinking/'The 
right kind of person, Gardner thinks, is 
someone who already has an interest in 
both science and art. Unwittingly or not. 
Gardner was describingl. himself and 
David Perkins when he summed up his ' 
discussion by sayinj> "when you talk to 
someone who is, for example, wrestling 
with the problem of how music and 
cognitive psycholosy fit together, the 
problem is solved— they're prepared." He 
went on to add, "I think that David and I 
were prepared 10 years ago because we 
had been asking these questions on a 
subconscious level hikL all of a sudden, 
we met Goodman and Kolers and said, 
"Gee, you can do this on more than a 
subconscious level." The point at issue 
therefore is. not so much one of research 
training but. instead, of a careful selec- 
tion of those who have the requisite 
^'double affinity" from an already exist- 
ing pool of talent. In some ways. Project 
Zero has already accomplished just that 
for its own purposes. Gardner, by way of 
example, has nine research assistants 
working with him; four on early symbolic 
development, three on a television proj- 



ect and two on a study of children's 
literary abilities. Perkins has selected 
assistants with equal care to work on his 
"thinking aloud" study of the creative 
process, his study of critical dialogue 
and, finally, with a summer workshop 
which translates research findings into 
classroom practice. The right way to 
select such individuals, again according 
to Gardner, "is to do it around people who 
already have this interest because study 
interest hardly ever arises in a vacuum. 
. . . our basic thrust is research and that 
is what we do best." We train research- 
ers, he said, "in the sense that our re- 
search assistants, whether or not they 
are in graduate school, often go on." He 
admitted that .^roject Zero had never 
done anything that was directly curricu- 
lar and that they have never "devised a 
curriculum." It is obvious, however, that 
Gardner and Perkins do indeed, provide a 
model for the training of researchers in 
arts education which others could emu- 
late. Their methodological rigor, their 
painstaking attention to detail, their 
careful definition of researchable prob- 
lems, their commitment to study arts 
education in the field using art products 
as primary data sources, and their 
commitment to a collegiate relationship 
between junior and senior researchers is 
a far cry from t iie musings which 
characterize graduate study at many 
universities. The bottom line, of course. 



is that Project Zero is training the next 
generation of researchers in arts educa-* 
tion by not presuming to do so but* 
instead, by example. 

If Gardner and Perkins are exceptional 
as individual researchers and if Project 
Zero is unique in the basic research 
thrust it has undertaken, so too is 
Harvard University uniquely appro- 
priate as the site for their enterprise. 
Harvard is many things to many people. 
It is Harvard College: prestigious, intel- 
lectually demanding, and socially re- 
warding. It is the Harvard medical, law, 
or business schools which are without / 
pe^r in their respective fields. It is the 
Widener Library or the Fogg, Peabody or 
Busch-Reisinger Museums or it is the 
Sanders or Loeb Theatres. To educators, 
however. Harvard University means the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 
which is almost unique among such 
institutions. By and large, colleges of 
education have accepted teacher training 
as their primary reason for being and the 
unhappy truth is that most owe more to 
Henry Ford than they do to Thomas 
Dewey. They crank out teachers in much 
the same way that other factories turn 
out engine blocks or chocolate chip 
cookies. A sele^it few. however, concen- 
trate upon graduate study and research 
and upon the development of educational 
leadership; of these. Harvard is the 
unchallenged prototyjje— either as such 
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•programs are or, more likely, as they 
hope to be. At the risk of over- 
simplification, Harvard's preeminence is 
based on its ability to do two things 
better than most. First, it attracts bright 
people like Gardner and Perkins, and 
then it leaves them alone. The ability to 
attract bright people is easily urtderesti- 
piated but, all the same, it is probably 
easier to do so in Cambridge than 
elsewhere in the country and this aspect 
of Harvards success is, perhaps, self- 
perpetuating. The ability to attract 
bright people and then leave them alone 
is quite another matter, and it is this 

/ which distinguishes Harvard as the 
uniquely appropriate site for this proj- 
ect. 

Project Zero is unique to Harvard 
University and to the personalities of 
Howard Gardner and David Perkins and, 
in that sense, it would not be possible to 
replicate it elsewhere or to transplant it 
intact in another setting. This very 
uniqueness may also be its most essential 
virtue, however, and it is the rightness of 
the fit between the institution and the 
individual to which other researchers 



may aspire-r-that and the rigor with 
which Gardner and Perkins have con- 
ducted their inquiries. 

For some observers, especially for 
those who are of an instrumental turn of 
mind, the most important outcomes of 
Project Zero may be found in the numer- 
ous publications which it has spawned in 
journals such as Developmental Psychol- 
ogy, The Journal of Aesthetic Education, 
Studies in the Anthropology of Visual 
Communication, Art Education and oth- 
ers, or in the two books which Gardner 
has recently published as a result of his 
work in Project Zero, The Arts and 
Human Development and The Quest for 
Mind. For others, however, particularly 
those who themselves aspire to the re- 
search competence which Gardner and 
perkins have demonstrated, the import 
of their activity is more subtle; for them 
jlhe message of Project Zero is in Ihc 
method. The modes of inquiry which ihis 
project has anplied have demonstrated 
that the methodology of science can be 
fruitfully applied to questions involving 
artistic behavior without tearing the art 
out of it— as most artists have predicted 



it would. It has shown that when scien- 
tific integrity prevails in the methods of 
inquiry, no violence Is done to the artistic 
integrity of that which is the subject of 
the inquiry. The operant word, however, 
is integrity andJU|je operant cbndition is 
perhaps only to be found when the re- 
searchers are themselves personally 
involved in the arts as well as being 
trained scientific observers. 

In most athletic events a zero on the 
scoreboard means a big roundnothingta 
shutout, and even in tennis where a zero 
is euphemistically called iQve, it still 
means nothing. In mathematics \a zero is, 
at best, a non-number poised between 
negative and positive values. In arts 
education, however, Zero has much more 
happy implications. It means new in- 
sights and new ways 6f working and, 
importantly, it means a new breed in the 
profession who are uniquely able to 
balance scieiitific rigor with artistic 
sensibility as they search for ii6$h 
insights into old professional prob- 
lems. 

— Horltm llojfii 
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CHAPTER III. 



Brief Descriptions of Other Projects 



TARRANT, ALA* 
Ttnrant Elementary School 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), 
Title IV-C 

Project EASEA strives to create an 
ae'ithetically stimulating environment 
arid to make the children of the Tarrant 
Elementary Schools aware of the arts and 
the role they play in a satisfying life- 
style. A project coordinator and an 
educational aide provided inservice 
training for the faculty in August and 
September 1976. Demonstrations and 
specially prepared media (films, tapes, 
games, etc.) will be used to heighten 
student awareness. Visits to cultural 
exhibits and performances in Birming- 
ham will be arranged and hands-on ex- 
periences with he arts will characterize 
the exploratory phnse f)f the program. 
Later in the year, each chihl will perform 
or produce a product within a selected 
discipline. In 1977-78 the program will 
he expanded to the middle school and the 
following year to the high school. 



FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. 
Thomas Elementary School 

National Defense Education Act 



During the school year 1975-76, the 
Flagstaff Unified School District No. 1 
selected several primary classrooms 
(k-2 and EH/LD Team Teaching Pod) at 
the Thomas Elementary School to partic- 
ipate in the Arizona Alliance for Arts in 
Education Project. Project teachers were 
provided inservice training to assist 
them to include the arts (art, music, 
dance, drama, and creative writing) in 
their regular classroom instruction and 
to begin to identify aome of the ways in 
which the arts contribute to the aesthetic, 
academic, and social development of 
these primary and special education chil- 
dren. During 1976-77, this project was 
expanded to include some of the interme- 
diate grade teachers and their classes. 



TUCSON, ARIZ. 
Tucson Elementary Schools 

ESEA, Title I 

A number of programs in Tucson were 
developed including one involving fine 
arts, language arts, and reading. Guitar/ 
ukelele work done in summer programs 
has been expanded and related to Arizo- 
na's Integrated Arts in Education Proj- 
ect. In the planning stageis a proposal for 
a study of the educationally handi- 
capped. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Arts Magnet, Mosswood, Renaissance 
Schools 

ESEA, Title IV-C 

The younger children (5-9 years) in the 
Arts Magnet School are involved in all 
the arts as part of the basic primary 
curriculum. Parents, community artists, 
and high school students help emphasize 
the arts in all subjects at Mosswood 
(9-12 years). At the Renaissance School 
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(12-18 years) academics and art subjects 
are taught by the same six teachers with 
the help of two arlists-in-residence. 

BOULDER, COLO. 
University of Colorado 

ESEA, Title III 

COLORA^DO CARAVAN is an educa- 
tional touring theatre that provides 
university graduate students practical 
field experience in the-use of theatre to 
facilitate personal and social develop- 
ment. The touring group offers one of 
four live theatrical presentations fol- 
lowed by workshops geared to audiences 
of different ages (small children to 
adults). The CARAVAN goes into 
schools, prisons, hospitals, homes for the 
elderly, psychiatric clinics, and commu- 
nity centers. After 3 years of HEW 
financing. COLORADO CARAVAN has 
now completed 2 additional years on its 
own. supported by minimal consumer 
fees, community and businfjss assist- 
ance, and integration of the program 
witiiln The academic structure of the 
Department (jf llieatre and Dance at the 
University of Colorado. In the 197f)-77 
season, COLORADO CARAVAN went to 
52 communities in all sections ol (Colora- 
do, presentee? 193 [)(*rf()rmancej>, con- 
ducted over 350 rounds of workshops in 
151 different l()i:ati()ns, and served a[)- 
proximately UO.OOO peiyple. 



HARTFORD, CONN. 
Simpson-Waverly School and nine 
others in the State 
ESEA, Title I-B 

This program utilizes Orff instruments 
and creative techniques for disadvan- 
taged children in 10 Connecticut elemen- 
tary schools. The project focuses on 
improvement of skills and concepts in 
language arts and mathematics as well as 
speech, motor, and musical develop- 
ment. 

COLUMBUS, GA. 

Eight Muscogee County Schools 

ESEA. Title 111 

This carefully planned elementary 
music study involving eight Muscogee 
County schools (four pilot and four 
control) was validated with the assist- 
ance of Florida State University and the 
Educational Testing Service. Students 
received music instruction twice a week 
with special emphasis on one of four 
methods — (:(jm[)rehensive experience, 
creative experience, instrumental expe- 
rience, and vocal experience. The results 
included some strong recommendations 
about elementary school music curricu- 
lums, instructional methods, and mate- 
rials. Particularly interesting were the 
findings with res[)(M:t lo young chil- 
dren's desire to ,..ay musii al instru- 
ments. 



IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
School District No. 91 
Special Projects Act, Title IV, Sec, 409 

After two unsuccessful attempts to use 
music in new ways in the elementary 
schools, School District No. 91 in the 
1976-77 school year launched a program 
to enable teachers to help children in six 
art areas: drama, speech, literature, art, 
music, and dance. Fourteen 3-hour work- 
shop sessions for teachers were related to 
the individual teacher's classroom as 
signment. Practicing artists fre also 
being scheduled into the school— poets 
potters, writers, printers, a string 
quartet, a dance troupe, and an old-time 
fiddler. Student art works and expres- 
sions of student interest in the artists 
indicate a change in attitude. Principals 
are pleased with the benefits the program 
seems to be bringing to their schools, 

GARDEN CITY, KANS. 

Four pilot schools in Unifi<)d School 

District #457 

Special Projects Act, Title IV. Sec. 409 

The main purpose of this project is to 
provide students with a wider range of 
planned arts activities. Interrelation of 
art to other subjects is at the discretion of 
the individual teacher. A workshop with 
instructors from several Kansas univer- 
sity 1 acuities was provided for the 
teachers in the pilot schools. Other 
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inservice activities such as short courses 
and syllabus development meetings are a 
part of this year s schedule. An orienta- 
tion session to follow in the other 
elementary schools in the district is also 
part of the plan, 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Caddo Parish Schools 

ESEA. Title III 

This system-wide effort to improve the 
music program in the 45 elementary 
schools of the parish has concentrated on 
an intensive summer workshop for 
teachers and nionthly inservice ses- 
sions. Music specialists and classroom 
teachers work together to develop a more 
creative, spontaneous atmosphere as 
they deal with children, Oeative dramat- 
ics, movement, folk dance, and mime 
have been utilized along with ()rff. 
Kodaly, and Dalcro/^i methods. I'eachers 
report increased concentration, memory 
span, auditory discrimination, and sensi- 
tivity to sell", others, and the jMiviron- 
ment on [hv. [)art of" the childreii. TeachJM's 
are observtid to b(? more "vitally alive and 
eager to learn new skills." 

EMMITSBURG. MD, 

St, Joseph's College, Summer Arts Center 

ESEA, Title I\' 

A total of {u\2 students from all 
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Maryland school districts participated in 
one of four 2-week sessions in the 
summer of 1976. Students were housed in 
dormitories and had organized recrea- 
tion, cultural events^ and field trips in 
addition to their intersive instruction, A 
teacher/student ratio of 1 to 12 was 
maintained. Only cost to students was 
for food, and scholarships were availa- 
ble in order not to deny theopportunity to 
talented individuals. 

Another center for fifth. si)fth. and 
seventh graders at St. Mary*s City 
offered experiences in the visual arts and 
one at Queens town (Wye Institute) 
concentrated on creative writing, with 
classes also in art and drama. An 
evaluative followup was conducted with 
the students and the staff participating in 
their own assessment program. The 
centers were activities of the Maryland 
State Department of Education. 

BIRMINGHAM. MICH. 

Beverly and Harlan Elementary Schools 

KSKA, Title 

This is the third year for the Hinniiig- 
ham (;r(?ativ(? Music Project. H will be 
concentrated in [hv. fourth grade class- 
rooms of the Beverly and Harlan Schools. 
Birmingham. Mich. 

Using Orff-Kodaly music ttMihniciues 
and clfMitronic music as a base, the proj- 
ect uses the oth(?r arts as well. C]lii!dren 



are encouraged to write an original story, 
compose a musical score for it, then 
illustrate and photograph as they turn it 
into an animated film. The evaluation 
design includes a prepost test. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Project ABLE 

ESEA. Title IV-C 

Project ABLE is a I^-year project based 
on the theory that people use the same 
learning processes in the creation of art 
as they do in learning other skills. 
Strengthening cognitive operations 
through experiences in drama, move- 
ment', film, pamting, pottery, and music 
is the goal. Interdisciplinary activities 
which focus on major themes, or centers 
of inquiry, will utilize the arts as a means 
forjeaching concepts which are general- 
ly considered unrelated to the arts, 
P'valuation is {)lanned through docu- 
menting the use of skills learned in the 
arts as they are utilized in other areas, 

ST. PAUL. MINN, 

St, Paul Elementary Schools 

ESEA. Title IV^C ' 

The purpose of the project is to devel- 
op ci creative dance curriculum which can 
effectively be int(?grated into elementary 
fuiucation. During the second and third 
y(»ar> of this project, students and 
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teachers in seven schools participated in 
12- and 24-week dance programs con- 
ducted by 12 dance specialists, six 
assistants, and a coordinator. Curricu- 
lum materials and consultant services 
have been developed to train classroom 
teachers to use creative dance as move- 
ment education, art resource, and teach- 
ing tool. Additionally, three original chil- 
drens' dance theatre pieces were 
produced and toured as part of communi- 
ty/parent outreach. One day residencies 
with perforn.ances and workshops, in- 
cluding children r.nd teachers. wer(; 
conducted at 45 school and community 
locations over the 3-year i)eriod. Project 
was validated for rejjlication. 



VIRGINIA. MINN. 

Virginia and Marquette Parochial 

Schools 

E:>EA, Title \\ V. 

Project HAVK (Humanities and Arts in 
Virginia Klementary) interrelates the 
arts to (incourajje studtnit creativity. 
Fourth, lil'th. and sixth j^rade ::tudents 
can choose art.crcjativ, vvritinj^, dance, oi* 
music as their area of activity tor each oi 
the followinj^ nine topics; Sound. co'')r. 
harmony, rhythm, time, desij^n. imaj^ery, 
self-expression, ami tools ot learninj^. 
Classroom teachers |)resfnt activities for* 
each to|)ic (im inj^ iiiiH? 4()"miniitp blocks 
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over a 3-week period. Resource people 
from the community, high schooK and 
community college participate in the 
program by sharing skills and interests. 
The elementary coordinator of Virginui's 
schools commented. *'I see kids doing 
things they've never done before. Stu- 
dents are experiencing joy and excite- 
ment in these activities, and they are 
going home and telling their parents 
what they are doing We need more 
programs of this kind in our schools." 

WELLS. MINN. 
Weils-Easton Public School 

ESEA. Title IV-C 

Tliis 3-year teacher elementary aes- 
t het ic education i user vice program is 
now in it8 sec(md year. The approach has 
been through the development of volun- 
teer classroom teacher teams who are 
directed by consultants. 'l*he teams meet 
weekly to plan and reinforce each other; 
teachers are provided subst it utes on 
days the consultants are present, so that 
piU't of art in education inservice training 
is in scliool rat her t ban after school 
hours. 

Participatory experience for students, 
teachers, and comnuuiity members is the 
focu. of t he project which seeks arts 
awarem\ss and incieased learning g(!ner- 
ally thi'ougli the aits. Dance aiul drama 



were emphasized in the first year; 
poetry/literature and keyboard music 
were added in 1976-77. The visual arts in 
all the many manifestations are to be de- 
veloped in 1977-78. Three secondary 
school team members have volunteered 
to be part of the project this year. 

NEWTON. MISS. 

Newton Elementary School. 1-^6 

ESEA, Title III 

Project LAMP (Laboratory for Art and 
Music Perception Uevelopment) was 
instituted to meet a need as determined 
by the administration and staff of the 
Newton Klementary School. The objec- 
tives of the program are fourfold: (1) To 
provide laboratory and classroom expe- 
riences in art and music that will increase 
the opj)ortunity for creative activities. 
(2) To t(!Ju:h the basic elements and 
concepts in art and nuisic. (;)) To (inhance 
and enrich the basic curriculum as the 
fine arts are integrated and correlatec 
with regular subject matter. (4) to train 
teachers to use the fine arts as a tool to 
enchancing learning. This program af- 
fords opjjortunity for students to express 
themselves in difierent ways through 
various mediji. This has \hv. potential of 
producing positive changes in atUtude, 
self-concept, and achievenuin- in aca- 
ilfMiiic ai'eas. 
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GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 

Grand Island and Hall Cou^ity Schools 

ESEA, Title IV 

This project, "Cultural Heritage 
Through the Visual Arts/' is built around 
the Stuhr Museum of the Prairie Pioneer 
House. Utilization of studio space in the 
museum by elementary student^, par- 
ents, administrators, and other patrons, 
visitation by elementary students to 
view sequential instructional units, use 
of the Prairie Pioneer House for art expe- 
riences and display of student creations, 
and inservice workshops at the museum 
to improve instruction characterize the 
program. An outdoor museum provides 
the locale for Prairie Arts Camps. Devel- 
opment of ci curiiculum bank of materi- 
als is another component of the project. 



VALENTINE, NEBR. 

Seventy schoois in a four-county area 

(largely elementary) 

ESEA, Title III 

Project North Sl'Arl was designed to 
increase the art ability of students in 
rural schools. This was accomplished by 
working in teacher work hops and 
teacher involvement sessions. Art mate- 
rials and written instructions v^v.vv 
dissominntcd to project teachers. A 
substantial library (J such materials 



appears to have been developed. Carry- 
over to improved graphics for student 
publications is evident in the' njaterial 
submitted. 



GOLDFIELD, NEV. 

Three Esmeralda County Elementary 

Schools, K-8 

ESEA, Title III 

The description received is in terms of 
behavioral objectives for what seems to 
be a veVy basic program in music and art 
for the elementary schools provided by a 
traveling van and a special teacher. The 
program has only been in operation since 
September 1976, and the project director 
(superintendent) suggests that it is still 
in an experimental stage. 



nURHAM, N.H. 

University of New Hampshire 

F.SEA, Tille 111 

Project TRY (Theatre Resources for 
Youth) initiated "The Little Red Wagon" 
which is a van-type vehicle which 
provides a series of complete dramatic 
(;xperiences for a variety of audiences in 
scattered locations. It has developcnl into 
the (iara.van Project which is made up of 
six vans (diama. dance, music, poc^try/ 



mime, visual arts, and crafts) which can 
be booked individually or as a group. 



IRVINGTON, N.J. 

Irvington High School and nine 

elementary schools 

ESEA, Titles I and III 

There are a number of programs in this 
school system that trace their genesis to 
Federal funds. A series of cultural 
programs for the school year 1976-77 is 
now supported to the tune of $12,000 by 
the Irvington Board of Education and will 
bring the Philippine Dance Company, 
Ballet Folklorico Mexicano, Metropoli- 
tan Studio Opera Company, and others to 
the high school. Three performing groups 
(puppets, musical, ethnic song, and 
dance) are scheduled for the elementary 
schools. A Title 1 "Reading Through the 
Arts*' program ran for only Vh months in 
1971-1972 with Federal support but is 
reported as continuing in a small way in 
the system. A National Endowment for 
the Arts grant supports the Environ- 
mental Design/Architecture program, 
now in its sc^cond year. High school 
car(jer (ulucation in art is supported by 
th(^ Staid U(?partnient of Education and 
the local Hoard of Education. Artists-in- 
r(isi(l(^n(:e work in \hv. schools, an exten- 
sion ol the Slate (;j)UiH;il of tluj Arts' 
ori^iinal fundinj^. 
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ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 
Cochita Elementary School 
ESEA, Title III, and Special Projects Act 

Cochita School used a small grant from 
the New Mexico Alliance for Arts Educa- 
tion to involve parents in arts experi- 
ences in order that they might better 
appreciate the benefits of the new school 
program that included the arts in their 
children's curriculum. Classes were 
offered to the parents in the school for 2 
hours one evening a week and were over 
subscribed. Additional teachers had to 
hv secured. Many parents chose to bring 
their children w.th them. 



EUNICE, N,M. 

Eunice Municipal School and Jal Public 
School 

ESEA, Title HI 

The grant money was used to employ 
an art teacher who shared his or hj»r time 
between Eunice and ]aL Arts and crafts 
classes for seventh and eighth graders 
were offered on Klternate days in Eunice, 
and daily classt^s were given to second 
and third graders and to high school 
students. In jal, a daily arts and crafts 
class was offered to high school students, 
the humanities teacher was assisted on 
call, and fourth and fifth j^raders were 



offered daily instruction in art. The 
announced objectives of the prograi^ 
were to change attitudes toward thearts^ 
to increase student self-confidence to 
increase observational skills, and to de- 
velop better coordination in the entire 
curriculum. 



ALBANY, N.Y. 

Empire State Youth Theatre Institute 

ESEA, Title IV-C 

The Empire State Youth Theatre Insti- 
tute exposes young people to the theatre, 
stimulates their imaginations, and edu- 
cates them in exciting new ways. Its pro- 
ductions serve as theatrical forums for 
interdisciplinary learning through ele- 
mentary and secondary school residen- 
cies Briefly, a residency involves a full 
day of teaching before and ^fter a per- 
formance. The Youth Theatre conducts 
in-school training for elementary and 
secondary school teachers, offers an 
internship program for high school, 
undergraduate, and graduate students. 
During the first I'ul. year of operation. 
197f)-77. the program reached 80.000 
children and youth through its 75 presen- 
tat ions in the Kmi)ire State Plaza and its 
29 :}-day residencies in schools through- 
out New York State. 



BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Center for School Development 

ESEA, Title IV; Special Projects Act; and 
Emergancy School Aid Act 

The Arts in General Education, a joint 
venture with the JDR 3rd Fund, is a 
comprehensive program having many 
sources of support. The title IV funding 
has b.een* used for eight community 
resource groups to infuse the arts into the 
basic educational program. There have 
been lecture demonstrations, teacher 
workshops, classroom art experiences, 
and planning sessions involving admin- 
istrators, arts and non-arts faculty, 
parents, students, and visiting artists. 

NEW YORK CITY 

Public School 9 and Roosevelt Island 
School i 

ESEA, Title I 

Learning to Read Through the Arts is 
designed to elevate reading levels of 
disadvantaged inner city children. The 
project conducts workshops, inservice 
teacher training, and provides the serv- 
ices of a social worker to contact parents. 
The Roosevelt Island School is infusing 
this methodology throughout the school- 
day curriculum, grades K-9, for both 
remediation and enrichment. The pro- 
Hrams nrv. assot.iated with the (Guggen- 
heim Musrum. 
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UTICA, N Y. 

jefferson, Hughes, Brandegee, Seymour 
Schools 

E8EA Title IV-C, and Special Projects Act 

Several Utica schools have been a part 
of New York Staters Project SEARCH. 
The Utica project has many objectives 
including humanizing education; inte- 
grating the arts for all children, including 
the handicapped; developing perform- 
ing arts, curriculum articulation. K-IZ in 
ail subject areiis; and utilizing affect, 
valuing, reasoning skills, and interdisci- 
plinary approaches to learning in addi- 
tion to the development of community 
resources. The arts program has aimed at 
reorienting teachers' attitudes and per- 
ceptions of the arts and of themselves in 
relation to the arts in order that they may 
carry on arts programs with th(?ir stu- 
dents. In Utica, it has productid articulat- 
ed curriculum in art, music, and hand- 
books for integrating the arts jmd in the 
performing arts. 

EDONTON, N.C. 
Edonton-Chowan Schools 
ESEA, Title IV-C 

' Project CAT'l'i^K (Cultural Arts 
Through Television and Language Hxpe- 
riences) attemj)ts to show that th{; 
cultural arts clef'ciencies of our students 
can be alleviated through the use of 
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Cultural Arts Televic'on Programs. 
These programs are planned by teachers 
in grade-level groupings with the help of 
an arts and music specialist. The 
teachers then do preparation and follow- 
up activities to accompany the television 
progPams. Students also have had the op- 
portunity to make their own television 
programs. This has greatly improved the 
student's self-image. 

CLEVELAND. OHIO 
Supplementary Education Center 

ESEA. Title III 

The Supplementary Educational Cen- 
ter has operated in downtown Cleveland 
since 196fi, bringing children together 
from throughout the conununity for 
unique social and educational experi- 
ences. Running for 6 days weekly, the 
typical schedule offers 600 children, 
grades 3-6, creative experiences in art, 
heritage, drama, music, science, and tel- 
evision, A space theatre combines a sim- 
ulated astronomical space exphu'ation 
witli 7()mm. wide screen tihn projection. 

WILBURTON, OKLA. 
Schools in seven counties of 
southeastern Oklahoma 

KSEA. Titin IV-C 

l^roject ARTS is designed to use an 
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interdisciplinary approach to enrich the 
quality of education of all children in the 
schools. A strong teacher-training com- 
ponent is part of the program. The 
cor^prehensive arts program will be 
designed to offer arts education, arts in 
basic education, and specialized arts 
education. A comparative study within 
the project involves both classrooms and 
teachers engaged in art activities and 
those not participating. 

PORTLAND. OREG. 
Jefferson High School 

Emergency School Aid Act^ Title VU 

Art Share was a special arts project at 
Jefferson High School and its feeder 
elementary schools in Portland, Greg., 
for the school year 1974-75, It was 
designed to develop a unique arts 
"magnet" program iit an inner-city 
school, drawing students from through- 
out Portland. Believing that arts provide 
opportunities for positive * interracial, 
intercultural experien{:es, the funds were 
Ui5ed to develop a strong dance and 
th(;atre program revolving around pro- 
fessional movement teach(?rs and a major 
dance company residency. Aw array of 
visiting artists, including actors, musi- 
cians, [M)ets, nnd visual artists, provided 
a year n{ enriched artistic (!xj)eriences to 
the target schools. This exciting concept 
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has continued to grow and flourish with 
the support of the Oregon Arts Commis- 
sion and the Portland Public School 
District, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Hahnemann Medical College 

National Institute of Mental Health 

An experimontal 2-year graduate pro- 
gram for art. music, and movement ther- 
apists leading to a Masters Degree in 
Creative Arts '^.'herapy (MCAT). was 
deveh)ped. Training in three nonver- 
bal disciplines is in a medical school 
setting. Didacitic and practical expe- 
rience provides the skills to educate and 
work with community agencies ''and 
hospital staffs conc(M'ned with mental 
health in diagn{)sis. treatment, crisis 
intervention, and priwention of mimtal 
illness with the utilization of these 
modalities. Hvalualion measure's to sys- 
tematically assess MCAT training et'l c- 
tiveness are develo()ed by the Division of 
Research and Hvahuition of" the Hahne- 
mann Community Mental Heallh McMital 
Retardation Center. 
» 

SHILLING TON, PA. 

Governor Mifflin Schools (Grades 3-9) 

ESEA. Titli! HI 

'I'he elemenlarv ptnMion (grade. i W-i)] (i: 
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this program is designed to be taught by 
the classroom teacher. Some inservice 
training is provided, and prepared mate- 
rials are available. The teacher is then 
expected to serve as a leader as she and 
the children learn together. The junior 
high and senior high programs are 
presented by an **arts team" made up of 
art. music, language arts, history, and 
media teachers. The three programs are 
in addition to the traditional art and 
music education already in existence 
when the **arts** curriculum was intro- 
duced in 1970. 

WARREN, RJ. 
Warren High School 

ESEA. Title HI 

'*p:xploration in Sound** (creatively 
comprehending the arts— musical, visu- 
al, verbal) is a high school course offered 
to any student regardless of previous 
trainnig. Objectives are attained through 
the acquisition of various contemporary 
compositional and i)erforinance tech- 
nitiu(!s; for (!xam|)l(\ graphic notation, 
the use of traditional and non-traditional 
instruments, etc. Studc^nts an? involved 
in aesthtMic judgments, not only in their 
musical work, hut al«o in the veri)al or 
visual ( iHinm and su\)vv H film) counter- 
|)art often ensiled to acc{)m|)any the 
musical expression. Student (:(un|)osi- 
•ions aie lehearsed. analy/ed, critici/.ed. 
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performed, and finally recorded. An 
electronic synthesizer and various re- 
cording techniques may be a part of a 
compositional plan which synchronizes 
the three components (musical, verbal, 
visual) into a single expressive unit. 

CAMDEN, S.C. 
Camden Primary Schoo!, K-3 

Special Projects Act. Title IV, Sec. 409 

"Growth Through the Arts" is a new 
project which provides teachors with the 
opportunity *Mo develop means of infus- 
ing the arts into the basic skills'* (reading 
and math). It has offered a 2-week 
workshop for teachers and the support of 
full-time music and physical education 
teachers. The project is reported to have 
resulted in some innovative activities on 
the part of classroom teachers, and 
creativity is tmcouraged with the chil 
dren. 



MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Seventeen schools (K-12) plus central 
office connected to Cable TV (Studio at 
Memphis Technical High School) 

KSEA. Titli; Yn. and NHKA. Title III 

CAHLKCOM has as its goals the 
raising of stiulenl achievement in lan- 
guage arts and the sliinulation of crea- 
tiveness and expressiveness in the arts. 



Emphasis has been placed on the devel- 
opment of a plan to make cable TV an 
effective supplementary teaching tool in 
the arts, social studies, and communica- 
tion skills. Increased appreciation of the 
arts, as well as learning the arts as a 
discipline, ha^ been projected as the 
primary potential outcome. 

MEMPHIS, TENN, 

Fifty-owe Memphis Elementary Schools 

ESEA, Title 111 

During ♦he 3 years of the grant, an 
innovative music curriculum guide was 
developed with heavy emphasis on the 
Orff and Kodaly approaches, A special 
type I learning was employed in order 
that students would find regular spiral 
reinforcement for their music skills and 
knowledge* Following the completion of 
the grant, the Memphis City Board of 
Education adopted [he plan for all its 
elementary schools and hired :n nui.sic 
specialists to help carry it out. 

DENTON, TEX. 

Texas Woman's University 

Education of the llandicappnd Act 

The projcjct (jff(M\s a 2-vv(j(?k suiniiier 
institute to train th(! p(»rsf)niH»l (il the 
residential facilities lor tlie sev<!r»'ly 
handi(,app(?(l. This (Jreative Arts Inr thfi 



Handicapped Institute involves Texas 
Woman's University faculty from the 
departments of art, music, drama, dance, 
special education, recreational, and occu- 
pational therapy. Participants are intro- 
duced to an art activity ih the afternoon 
and then have the opportunity of work- • 
ing the next morning with severely 
retarded residents of the Denton State 
School. Thirty-one persons earned three 
graduate or undergraduate credits by 
completing the requirements of the 
institute. The prograrri is recommended 
for replication. 



RICHFIELD. UTAH 

Juab, Piute, Wayne, Sevier, South 

Sanpete, and North Sanpete School 

Districts 

KSEA, Title 111 

Music textbooks iind records were 
supplied the schools and a Fine Arts 
Media Library was (istablish(;(i. Five-day 
workshops in iiuisic (Orace Nash), art, 
Hud drama wer(? provided for classroom 
teachers. Students attendtui professional 
and college p(?rf()rnian(:es oF pla^s, musi- 
cals, ballets, and thd "Art Train." Learn- 
ing packets For drama, nrjsic, and {noto- 
rial art vv(M"e pr(?par(»(L These treated 800 
arl concepts in a secjiiential manner Irom 
K tliroiij^h 1.!. 



POULTNEY, VT, 

Poultney High Schoul Fine Arts Center 

ESEA, Title IV-C 

Students, grades 7-12, participate in.a 
variety of arts experiences. The visual 
arts department employs in addition to 
regular staff, a painter and sculptor-in- 
residence. The performing arts depart- 
ment employs a dancer and theatre arts 
artist-in-residence in addition to the 
regular stafL Seventh and eighth grade 
scheduling includes a revolving nine 
week arts experience where students 
explore a different arts experience each 
day of the week. Ninth to twelfth grade 
scheduling involves year, semester, and 
mini-courses in the arts. 

VERGENNES, VT. 
Vergennes Union High School 

ESEA. Title IV-C 

Tlie Crea.t i ve Art. Science and Technol- 
ogy (CAST) Pr()j(u:t is currcmtly entering 
its second year of operation as an 
interdiscii)linary humaniiies-ch(;mistry 
program for grades 10-12. Stu(l(?nts 
(:oll(u:!ively gatlier. [)roc(?ss and manipu- 
lat(j inatn ials found locally, such as the 
smelting of iron ()r(; to make tools, 
gathering clay to make pots, vac, S.ubse- 
t|U(nitly. eacli student chooses a material 
in which to s|)eciali/e. A local artist is 
then identilied v itli vvliom th(? student 
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earns to deal creatively with that 
material and to produce a work of fine 
art. Workshops were given this year in 
the following arts areas: glassblowing" 
stained-glass, pottery, photography, 
blacksmithing, fine metals, plastics, 
cooking, painting, herbal medicine, 
sculpture, and weaving/dyeing. The 
creative experience is followed by a 
-^^urvey of the history and sociology of the 
development of philosophies dealing 
with the chemical structure of materials. 
Finally, value judgments are made with 
regard to the effects of modf^i'n technol- 
ogy on ihe individual and society, 

MIDDLETON, WIS. 
Kromrey Middle School 

ESEA. Title III 

MODllL— MT (Musical Opportuni- 
ties Designed for Unlimited Learnings— 
Musically Talented) is a title IM HSKA 
project at H. G. Kr{)mrey Middle School, 



The school staff identified, arranged and 
recorded vocal and instrumental music 
for use by middle school children. 
Accompanied versions and the accom- 
paniments alone were recorded on oppo- 
site sides of the Vapa, providing models 
for study, performartce, anAenjoyment, 
Students were also encouraged to trans- 
pose, arrange, or create musical composi- 
tions. While 900 sepcrdie compositions 
were produced, 10 packets of materials 
for various instruments and voice ranges 
were made available for sale, 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Sheboygan Elementary Schools 

ESEA. Title III 

AWARE is a title III project designed to 
develop an art enrichment program that 
focuses upon the hist-ny and apprecia- 
tion of art. Offered to children in all 
Sheboygan elementary schools, public 
and private, it is aim^i'I at nurturing 
HPslhetic growth throi gh - classroom 
presentations of art reproductions by 



community volunteers. Self-instructing 
portable rnodules that can be movedfrom 
school to school were developed and 
utilized as were curricular games, field 
trips to museums, an art enrichment 
guide, and visits to schools from area 
artists and others in art oriented occupa- 
tions. 

LARAMIE, WYO. 

Laramie tllementary Schools 

ESEA, Title III 

• 

**New Directions in Education with the 
Arts*' is a program for elementary chil- 
dren and their teachers. An integral part 
of the project involves "art centers" 
containing materials, work tables, jn- 
struc'tion books, and tapes encouraging 
experimentation with the fundamental 
elements and principles of the visual 
arts. Raising the confidence of the 
teachers in their ability to use the arts in 
'their classroom in order that they might 
utilize the arts with other subject areas is 
anctfier purpose of the project. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

List of All Nominated Arts Education Projects 
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ALABAMA 

Binnin^htm 

Lakeview School 
Penelope Cunfiinghem 
P.O. Drawer 10007 
Birmingham 35202 ^ 
Aesthetic educotion 

Olaywn ' - 

Barboui' County Schcxils 
William Kdson, Sujiertntendpnt 
^ P.O. Box U,*^ 
Clayton 36010 
Dance. -music, art, dranui 

Mobile 

Mobile Councy Schools 
Dr. Robert Kieltyl^a 
P.O. Box 1327 
Mobile 36601. 



Tarrant* 

EASK!. 

Sylvia Lawless. Director 
1408 Kast Lakfi Boulevard 
Tarrartt 35217 

Dance, music, spnciol tMlurotiori. (irt. 
drumu 



ARIZONA 

Flagstaff^ 

Thomas Kleriientary Schonl 
^ Mrs. Pat Curry 
\ Flagstaff Schnoi Ui.strif:t 

Flagstaff ;«»0()1 y 

lntej<r(it»fd (irts K ii 



Meaa Public Schools ^ 

Dr. Edna Gilbert 

Director. Fine Arts 

14 West 2nd Avenue 

Mesa 85202 

Creative arts 

Phaenix** 

Mrs.'Elizabetfl SnyJer 
. 3455 West Montebello Avenue 
^ Phoenix 85017 

Arts for the handicnppeid 
Tucson* J 
Dr. Carroll Rinehart 
6606 East LehiKh Drive 
Tucson 85710 
lnte>?rated arts K-C 

Tucson 

FiowinK Wells jr. H.S. * 
lyHdd Bausch 

3725 North Flciw.n« Wells Road 

Tucson B5705 

Guitars 

Yuma 

Yuma Schools 
Mrs. Marian Elliott 
Fine Arts Oireclor 
4.S0 Blh Street 
*i uma 8r)364 

Dance, ort. rnu.su:. (jrorno 

ARKANSAS 

Russellville 

Russellvilh' Puljlii: Si:h(i(»ls 
Harv»»y Youn«, Superintend»»ot 
N.^Mh Arkansas Avt-nuf 
KusshI! villi? 72801 

An 



CALIFORNIA 

Antioch 

Antioch High School 
Tcm Beagle 
700 West 18th Street 
Antioch 94505 
Theatre 
/intioch 

Antioch Unified !:5chool District 
Mrs. Grant, Principal 
Belshaw Elementary School 
510 Grant Street- 
Antioch 94509 
Aesthetic education 
Glandale** 
Glendale Unified School District 
f*1rs. Audrey Welch 
223 North jackoon 
Glendale 91206 
IMPACT school 

Oitkland* 

Oakiand Unified School District 
Stan Cohen 
102r) Second Avenue 
Oakland 94606 

Art.s cent (Ted niter no tivr scho.jl 
Palo Alto 

H Cunn Hi^h Schoj)! 

Harry Stockman 

780 Arastradero Rjiad 

PaU- Alto 84306 

rhrotrr 
Redding 

Shasta County S»:h()(il.s 

Margaret Humpriey 

IH44 Magnolia Aveiuie 

Kf'dding 96001 

Hoadm^i. arl. rrinsK 



5«ii Di«|o 

Old Globe Theatre Project 

Roberi E. McGIade. Manager 

P.O. Box 2171 

S«n Diego 92112 

Creative drama 
San Francisco 

de Young Memorial Museum 

EUa Cameron 

Golden Gate P^rk 

San Francisco 94118 

Art, photography, creative dramuiicH 
8m francitco* 

Alvarado School Art Workshop. Inc. 

Liian Forbes 

2340 42nd Avenue 

San Francisco 94116 

Arts, carcvrs, speciol education 

COLORADO 

Boulder' 

University of C(ftorad(» 
Martin Cobin 

School 01 Theatrtr and Dance 
Boulder 80302 
Cliildr(?MS thccJtrc 

Colorado Springs 

Cheyenne Mountain High School 

Mrs. Pat Abbott 

1200 Cresta Knad 

Colorado Springs H02()3 

Art 

Oe:.iver 
I)envf?r Public Schools 
Jfirry Ut't'd 
900 (irani Sirrrt 
Dfnvfr H02():i 

Thc(»frr. orri.sic. ^iu^r cruft 
Denver** 
ChildrtMi'.s MustMiin <>( DrnviT 
(;lBn K. M<:(;ljifbrrv 
Df'nvpr «o:^()2 

Arl. niii'.K. t/icfilri*. sric/rc c. t tails. 
(>'fini( I iiltrirr 
Egnar 

K5{Miir Si tidol DislrK t IM 
Ms Mar lii'kis 

P.O. ijux :i7 

Kgnar Hl.liifi 

t/riif i'tf Indtcin i hih/r « rr 
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Lake wood** 

lefferson County Public Schools 

Alex B. Campbell 

1036 South Cole Drive 

Lakewood 80228 

Arts, humanities, music 

CONNECTICUT 

Eiehientary Schools in 10 Citiat* 

State Department of Education 
Lloyd Schmidt 
Box 2219 
Hartford 06115 

Music, movement. /anguaj?e arts 
New Haven 

Educational Center for the Arts 
DeWitt Zuse. Director 
55 Audubon Street 
New Haven 06511 
Gifted, re/ated arts 

FLORIDA 

Fort Walton Beach 

Okaloosa County Schools 
*/an Porlc»' 

Art Services Supervisor 
120 I.owery Plajie 
Fcjrt Walton Beach :i254H 
C()nif)rrhi?nsiv(' arts 

T«lUha»»ee 

Asolo TouriiiK TheatrH 
l(*nan Mrinan 
P.O. H.)x 20207 
Tallahassee 32304 
Thifdtrr 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Kuiloii County S( bonis 

loantia Kainey 

7Hfl Clcvrlanjl Avr:un'. S\V. 

Ailant.^ :jo:nri 

Mijsir 

Columbus* 

Mijs<:«)j^»t* Cnoiitv S« IhhiI.s 
(i(Mii->^f K. Corritdino 

p.f). \\n\ lyjy 

Cdlunibtis 

.\lusr( 



Columbui** 

FACE 

Marci Wyle, Coordinator 
Claflin Center. Room 24 
1532 5fh Avenue 
Columbus 31901 
Fine arts, career education 

inAHO 

Idaho Falls* 

School District No. 91 

Clyde L. Carraway 

Music Coordinator 

600 }ohn Adams Parkway 

Idaho Falls 834U1 

Drama, speech, art. /iterature 

ILLINOIS 

Evartton 

Evanston Township High School 
Wallace Smith 
1600 Dodge Aven'jp 
Evanston 60204 
Drama 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis** 

Dr. Harri^ Mamlin 

Supervisjir of Musii. 

120 KhsI Walnut Slrni-l 

Indianapolis 40204 

Pi?rforfnMi>^ nrfs for curncnitrr iisr 

KANSAS 

Garden City* 

IJnifiril SrhiMii Dislrict No 4r)7 
Bill Satm<i<M s 
2 1 1 )cm<;s Avfiiiii' 
( ;ani«n Cily <i7H4H 
Datu V. (trt. inrisn . llicotrr (js ( ori' ai 
( iirricu.'ifiir K K' 

LOUISIANA 

New Orleans 

Ncv\ Drli'.Jiis (.ruler- fur (irraUvf Av\h 

Klliul Kf'cnci 

Nrw ( )rl(Mns Vi) \ 18 

f^trrn r. irr (. /r)i *.h 
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Shrtveport* 

Caddo Parish Schocl Board 
Ms. Edith Elliott 
P.O. Box 37000 
Shreveport 71130 
Orff-Kodoly musi' curriculum 



MARYLAND 

Project Arts 

Montgomery County Public Schools 
|anet Brome. Director 
Ashburton Elementary School 
6314 Lone Oak Drive 
Bethesda 20034 

DancR. art. music— leochor lr«inin^{. 1-6 
Bethesda 20034 

DuncH. art. music— ttiacfier trujninK. 
gra(i(!S 

Emmittburg* 

Maryland Center for iht? Arts 
St, Joseph's Collude 
Contact James I,, Fisher 
P.O. Box C717 HWl Airport 
Baltimore 21240 
Summer art confers 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Cambridge** 

Projecl Zero 

Howard Gardner, .)ir*M:n)r 
315 Kon^fellow H<iil 
Harvard University 
Cambridjie 02 IflB 
Biisic research 

Framinxbani 

MHSSachuselts Prison Arts Pion'c:! 
Robert Slnrtz 

MH,s,sa(;husetts Cdrrpcliuiiiil liis:itution 
Framinjiham 01701 
i^rt 
Lawrence** 
(^omnninily Nel works 
Sus.ui ( I.'irn'U 
40 Morton Ko.ui 
Newton 02 I T)*! 

Arls lirfrisiMl Ifrin rlcinrolnr \ 
nirrKufiiMi 
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MICHIGAN 

Birmingham* 

Lorna Dee Mistele 
5090 Buckingham Plane 
Troy 48098 
Comprehensive arts 
East Lansing** 
Michigan State University 
John J. Baldwin 
Department of Theatre 
Hast Lansing 46624 
Crijotive d.aniatic's 



MINNESOTA 

Appleton 

Appleton Public Schools 
Susan Wislrand 
Appleton 56208 

R(!plic(thon of MinntKipoli;.' irrbon orts 

Minnaapolit** 

Kducalion Service Center 

WhUhch Kennedy 

Director. Urban Arts 

fl07 N.E. Brnadway 

Minneapolis 55413 

All (irlji 
Minneapolis* 

Projecl AHl.K 

J.jck Arnold, ('oordinator 

yiT) Darliimulh Avrnue 

Minneapolis ,^5414 

f)r(jnio. 7'\'. (Idncr. pdii.li.-j;^, pfdlrry 
Minneapolis 

Pdlh'r's Hjruse 

Doinitiic ( irrtji 

r>:f) Rusm'll Avenue 

Minne.ipolis ,^n4 1 1 

All jirls 

St. Paul* 

St. Paul K( h(H)!s 
( ieitilduie K(i/l)ei)^ 
ibiniiinilies Ueparlnient 

(;oll)iirn Sheet 
St. P,: ' r)UU)2 

DfriH (■ ifiifrllliH) in \i\f r\i'tnrt\U\r\ 



81, Paul** 

COMPASS 

Mollie LaBerge. Director 
St. Paul Building 
5th and Wabash 
St; Paul 55102 
Arts for the agin^; 

St. Paul . 

St Paul Public Schools 
Lyle K. Sv^anson 
Adminislnlor, Magnet Programs 
360 Colburne Street 
St. Paul 55102 

Poetry, visual arts, photography, 
theatre, performing arts 

Virginia* 

Virginia Public Schools 
Ms. Tw'lhi Aholu, Director 
Proiect HAVLv 
Virginia 55792 

Ddiice. art. music. p()(ilry. grades 
Weill* 

Wells Public Schools 
James Ramaker. Director 
Project AEIOIJ 
250 Second Avenue. SW. 
Wells 56097 

Dance, art, hiusk;. drufna. /)()itr\' 



MISSISSIPPI 

Newton* 

Nrwlon r'.lenientciry .School 
Mm. Sara May 
Newton lUi.'M.S 
All ditd iKusif 



MISSOURI 

Clayton 

(llayton Hi^h Sc.huoi 
Alan Knpj'Isin.id 
Oliiiirinan. TImmIi r Arls 
( )ni' M.u k Twm'O ( !in le 
Cl.rvton iuWiVi 
'/■fu'diri- 



8t. Louis** 

CEMREL 

Dr. Stanley Madeja 

Director. Aesthetic Educ«ition Proxram 
Central Midwestern Regional 

Educational Laboratory. Inc. 
10646 St. Charles Rock Road 
Sj. Louis 63074 
Aesthetic education 

University City 

Daniel Boone Elementary School 
Billie Jacobs. Principal 
University City 63130 
Aesthetic ejducalion 
University City 

High School of the Arts 
Tom Lawless. Director 
725 Kingsland / venue 
University City 63130 
Dance, art, niiisi( . iUvAtirv 

Webster Groves 

Webster Croves Hit^h School 
Ron Kenny 

Webster (iroves H3 1 17 
Theotrc 



NEBRASKA 

Grsnd Islond* 

School Oistrict of (;r iiid Ishwid 
Rue Ford Lewis 
6L'j North Kim 
(;rand Ishind uHMOl 
Ciiifiirnl hcrir(i«r fhroiitili ihr visn/il 
(iris 
Valentine* 
Nortb SfAK'l" 
Lvnn W. ThoriM'. Durrlor 
K.S.U. No. 17. Ho\ :nt| 
Valpniinr ij\]2{)\ 
An, ^raphii s. urri . r ( (/niiffmn 

NEVADA 

Goldfield* 

I'lsiiuTiildo (]o inlv S. Ih)«)I Dislrn* 
Pn'sfon Pi K.r. Supi'i urlrrnlt'nl 
Bo\ r)4H 

Ooldricid m)\:\ 

"/\rl i»fi VV/r(M'/s iiiirsn und.iil vjmlr*. 
K f\ 
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Sperks 

Edward Reed High School 
Michael Rives 
1350 Barinx Boulevard 
Sparks 89431 

Tht'ntre wiib rnusic and art 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Durham* 

University of New Hampshire 
Susan Goldin. Director 
Drama Department 
Paul C'realive Arts Center 
Durham 03B24 

THY, ihcotro resoorcns for youth 
Keene** 
Wheelock School 
Dr, Lynda Mclntyre 
CO Keene Stute CloUeftc 
Keene 0:i431 

Dunce, dronui, rnusi(, pov.lry 



NEW JERSEY 

Irvington* 

Irvinyton Public Schools 
Or. Kliiinr Rai( hli' 
Art Suprrvisor 
U>4 OrMMH'* Avt'iHit' 
IrviTiHlon 071 1 1 

Arts (jfr(f rvtuim^. (ur'-rr f'/uculion 

Ineim*" 

School tt IH 
Allrrd I). Kohlrr 
I'rojrcl NtOPPKl' 
liidinnM Avomir 
Isi'hn OHBIU) 

ihwt r. Off. uriisM . dnfffro. poclfv. 

Montclair 

Mofih loir Puhlrr S( hools 
Vim riP A S<.rll)iK Dirci.lui 
Si hool oj P M fnnuiti^ Arts 
,IA Virlloy Kond 
M(»Ml( l.Mi 0704;! 
Pffftjfurifrt; (irf'. 



NEW MEXICO 



Albuquerque* 

Cochita Elementary School 
Leslie Earwood 
3100 San Isidoro. NW. 
Albuquerque 87107 
Parents and school arts 

Albuquerque 

Albuquerque Public Schools 
Catherine Pelphrey 
Box 25704 
Albuquerijue 87125 
Visual arts 

Eunice' 

Eunice Public Schools 

Maurice Huyhes 

Box 128 

Eunice 88231 

Art and /lumonitics 



NEW YORK 



Albany* 

F.iTipire Stiilr Yoiith MwMlrr loshtuir 

Pntri<:ja H Snyder. i)ir»'i 

'I'he Mf'oMn^j < icolcr 

UpvoI A, Kmpiir Stal»' Plc»r i 

AlhHiiy \Z':^:i 

Brooklyn* 

f^'iitcr lor School {'lopnienl 

Ms. (Inrol KinelMTK 

Hoiird of KdiK.iitioii 

1.11 I.iviM^slon Sircct 

Brooklyn 1 1201 

Ar(s ifi j^cfo.'rdl <'(|(r( (rhon 

Centerport 

Prrformin^ Ails Kdinnlalion 

Kfis Bcnctini') 

\\7 l.iMic Nr( k KoiMl 

Conterpoil 1 1721 

Droriru rdin of ion 




Garden City Park 

Mineola High School 
Dr. )o8eph LaRosa 

Director of Performing and Fine Arts 
Armstrong Road 
Garden City Park 11040 
Music, danc«, th«atnj, poviry, visunl 
arts 



Graanlawn 

Harhorfielci Central School Histrict 

Dr, Cabriel A. Massaru 

Arts Coordinator 

2 Oldfield Koad 

Greenlawn 1 1740 

Theatre, niiisic, niovi'ini^nt 



Ntw York City* 

Solomon R. (tUXK^nheim Musimmu 
Ms. Bernadette C. O'Brien 
Education Director 
1071 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 10044 
• Learning to mid throuwh tl c orJs 



New York City** 

Museums Collahorativo. Inc. 
Susan Bertram 
830 Fiflh Avenue 
New York City 10021 
Exploring ciilhirn/ rcsoiin i-s 



New York City** 

CoiTWiuinitv Schuni Di.sIik.I ttA 
Terry Baker 

Coordip »tor (if I^M-forniinK Arts 

340 Kast tl7lh ,S»ri>i'l 

Nev/ York City inonfi 

Art; antl rrddinu (/fv»'!i)/nn. nl 



Sciiv?;iectady 

Oneida |iini(u lli^h Si hcxil 

LnwreiH i* I'lvai I'k 

Oneidrt Strrct 

Sc.heniM l.idy 12:)(iH 

Music nt\il ilttnun foi li(iMdiMi/»/)f'(f 



IJIica* 

Project Search 
Dr. Angela Elephante 
Coordinator 
Potter School 
Potter Street 
Utica 13501 

Arts in g(jneral edu()fltfon 
Webster 

Plank Road South Elementary School 

Alfred Sullivan. Principal 

705 Plank Road 

Webster 14580 

Arts in genem/ edjicdiinn 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Concord 

(Concord City Schools 
' Zelina Spears 

Cultural Arts (^Hirdiiialor 
'0 Corhan Avenue 
Concord 2H025 
Music, (irt. (irdnui 

Edenton* 

Edenton-Chow:m S(.hools 
|()hn Schroeder 
P.O. Box 20t) 
Kdenlon 27932 
T.'lcvisioii (ind l(iri>{ii(i>{c 

Morgaritown 

North (;;ir(»lin<i School for the Peaf 
Mrs. Amy Sides 
M(>-j{ant<io ZHVi^yly 
OoMCc. orl. miiSM . tiroimi 

Pittf.boro* 

Noi ihwdod Ht^h S( fionl 
Miss I. II) Ciiiiiphcll 
f:uiile 4. Hn\ ir» 
'Mttshoio r/.\\^ 

i)tin» i . dr'IMlfl, l<I/H'JMIi:r (II 

P.aleiHh 

Mis Kfjsc MeU lu 

Art ncp.n loKMil 

|N)ol liiiildlilV! 

U>!)ll l''.»yi'lti'\ illc S'lri'l 

K.ili'i^h 

.•\f f. i^i odi.'s K fi 



NORTH DAKOTA 

Fargo 

Fargo Independent School District #1 

Vince Lindstrom 

1104 2nd Avenue South 

Kargo 58102 

Creotive orts center 



OHIO 

Cleveland* 

Supplementary Education Center 
Donald (;;. Quick. Director 
1440 Lakeside Avenue. NK. 
Cleveland 44114 
All oris 

Columbus** 

C(jlumbus (^ity Schools 

Martin Russell 

Director IMPACT 

270 East State f;treet 

(Columbus 43;il5 

IMPACT school, re/oled oris 

Dayton 

Children's Art Museum 
Armand Marlin<j 
348 West 1st Street 
Dayton 45402 
Visiiol lifts 

Uayton 

I,ivui« Arts CeiitiT 
Ernest Ko( k 
:W West 1st SHeet 
Oayton 45401^ 
Alfilw arts 



OKLAHOMA 

Wilburton* 

Kiamiclii KcKional ( >ti\vr 
Milton Ford 
I' (). \ht\ JMO 
WilliudDO V4S:'M 
( Mfn/jn Ih'Msm ( oils (i «if /mt 
rdm fifioM 



OREGON 

Eugtnt** 

Magnet Arts School 

Herman Schwart/.ruck, Principal 

1787 Agate Street 

Rugene 97403 

Comprehensive orts in or .;pt-/i 
education slotting 

Portland 

lefferson Hiy.h School 
Roland Hams 
5210 North Kirby 
Portland 97217 
Dance, music. TV 

Portland 

Proj«?r.t Art-Sharr 

WarulH [). Nichols 

3744 North Overltiok Bmilrviird 

Portland 97227 



PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia* 

Hahnemann .Mrdical (;<»ll«»jic ;rn(I 

fiospitnl 
Myra I.rvik 

Menial Mrallh. Sviviu i-s 
23ri North ir)th 
Philadrlphia \S)\{)2 
Oifolivr <ir(s in ifrrropy 

8hillington^ 

(]oV(»rnor Mimin Sf hiiuj DistmJ 
Dr. William Shurnon 
SuperinlrndiMil 
10 South WaviMlv Sivrrt 
Shillm«tim \\m)7 
Arts wi i'iitu fttunx K I','. 

I South Canaan 

FWiriMicf M Kri<'H('i 
(irenntown 
South Cana.tn 1H};!(> 
Arts in tUr I'li nu ulmv • un »< ijIi'im 



RHODE ISLAND 

Provldenct** 

Windmill Street School 
Ms. Karen Lee Carroll. Director 
Center for Career Education in the Arts 
Providence 02904 
Dunce, music, theatrr? visuai rts. 
writing 

Warren* 

Warren High School 
George Goneconto 
Child Street 
Warren 02885 
Music 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

Camden* 

K<'i9haw (^)unty Schoj)ls 
Mrs. Mary Uuval 
□uhjse (Ajurt 
Camden 29020 
Arts in hosic ski/is 

Columbia 

Project AIM 
C>athryn PaiKf.\ Direcloi* 
H29 Richland Slrmit 
Columbia 29201 
Arfs in moMon 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

Batesland 
Slianiion (ionnly Scluiots 
Ty Mi'i rick 
Bnh'.sland U77\H 
\'ohv'i' Amhtk 00 or! 



TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Mi'lll()llis C,\\y Si bnuls 
AllOH Sloi ks 
2r)^)7 AvPi v Avi'tiuc 
Memphis :u\\\2 



Memphia* 

Memphis City Scriools 
jan Tofbet 
2597 Avery Avenue 
Memphis 38112 
CA8LECOM and the arts 

Memphia* 

Memphis City Schools 
Nancy Ferguson 
2'i97 Avery Avenue 
Memphis 38112 

Orjf and Kodniy music prof^rams 



TEXAS 

Denton* 

Texas Women's University 
Claudint Sherrill 
College of Health 

Physical Education and Recreation 
Denton 76204 

Creative; arts for the /mM(iicapp<?d 

San Antonio 

Learning About Learning Center 
jearnine Wagner 
414 Mulbeny StnM't 
San AnUmio 7H212 

C(inipn'hr?n.s;v('orLs, vrr.aUvt'dranuilicH 



UTAH 

Richfield 

Central I Hah I'tliM alionid Srrvices 

Ray Whillakrr 

Hox ti07 

Richfield H4701 

( ,'uif urol orLs {> (li«^lrif fs 

Salt Lake City* 

Utah State Hoaid of Kfjucalion 
Dr Avi'iy L. ( Jlcnn 
1400 Universilv Mub Hiubling 
\'M\ KasI S<iulh I iMupic 
Salt Lnki' Cily Hill I 
Mri.Mc, fjrf. fIrcnrMi. ofni ti'ut hrr 
nlo( iiimii 
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Salt Ukt City** 

Work AclivHy Center for Handicapped 
Adults 

Wayne Harris. Program Di.tfCtor 
1940 South 200th East 
Salt Lake City 84102 
Dance for hondicopped 



Poultnty' 

Poult ney High School 
Eleanor Field 
Poult ney 05764 
Oance. ort, drunio 

V^ritnnet* 

Vergennes Union High School 

Ron McKinnon 

Vergfinnes 05491 

Art and scicncH technolo^iv 



VIRGINIA 

Harrisonburg 

Madison College 
Or. Earlynn i- Milltn 
Godwin Hall 
HarrisonlnirK Z2H01 
lUmcf. 



WASHINGTON 

Seattle 

Seattle Public Schools 
Mary Sabol 

815 Fourth Avenue North 
Seattle 98502 
Gloss piono 

Seattle 

Shoreline Public Schools 

Dr. Walter Barnum 

c/o Music Department 

NE. 158th and 20th Avenue NE. 

Seattle 98155 

Music for the hondicopped 

Seallle** 

Seattle Public Schools 
Ms. Mona Medin, Director 
815 Fourth Avenue North 
Seattle 98502 
Arts for specioi educotion 

Tacoma 

Clover Park Vo-Tech Institute 

William Kalenius 

4500 Steilacoom Boulevard 

Tacoma 98499 

Arts ond the iiondicnppi'(f 

Yakima 

Yakima Public SchooU 
Dr. Nick Miison 
104 North Fourth Avenue 
Yakimn 98902 

Art>nn (?(liic(iti(jn. rirt.s for Uamlu nppvd 



WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleeton** 

Kanawha County Schools 
Nancy Douglas. Eleanor Buchanan 
Delores Pate. Ruby Stanfield 
(Title I Specialifits) 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston 25311 

Communication skilh through the oris 



WISCONSIN 

Middletown* 

Kromrey Middle Scho jl 
Mrs. Lois Cu^ske 
7009 Donna Drive 
Middletown 53562 
fndividua/i/.ing music instruction 
through media 

Sheboygan* 

Project AWARE 

Allen Hanson 

830 Virginia Avenue 

Sheboygan 53081 

Elementary school ort enrichment 

WYOMING 

Laramie* 

Albany (bounty School District «1 

Mrs. Mi^^iion Hill 

Sla(i»' School 

I,Hr«uiu«» R2070 

( )(;inpr(fhi'n.sivc orts 



DcHi iipliNC p.u.iv^t .t|)li Kic lii(l(-(l in Cli.iptci Mi 
Kcpor I III \ isil.ilicin nil liidrd in ( ili.ipln 11 
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